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ABSTRACT ^ 

The purpoi^ of / the project was to develop and try ovt 
a aodel for the evaluatxonNDif vocational, teacher education prograas* 
An advJ.sory council establish^ an ^evaluation systea utilizing four 
ciDaponents: (1) existing>situatioa, (2) resources availaJ>le^ (3) 
process evaluation, and (4) product^evaluati<>n. For the procej^s 
evaluation coiiponent conteiporary students evaluated^classes and 
faculty for all required courses for secondary education itfjprs and 
additional data vere collected froa f irst<*year graduates of the 
prograa.9 Product evaluation utilized aailed. questionnaires and visits 
to soae first^year teachers. An appropriate interaction" analysis code 
nas developed for the visi;ts. These teachers vere also i).valuated by 
their students, peers, and supervisors. Over 30 pages of tables U 
suaiarize the results. It vas conclude^ that^^the evaluation model ^ 
developed was workable,' Appendixes include all evaluationi foris us^d, 
the categories established, a glossary for the interactior analysis 
co4e, and 4 13«itea bibliography. (SA) - 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND TRY-OUT OF A 
SYSTEM FOR EVALUATING PROGRAMS OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 



SUMMARY 

Description .of the. Problem , • 

Vocattonal teacher education has very sloWly accepted the concept 
of its own accountability. One problem facing potential' evaluation of 
teacherj education programs has been the lack of 'an effective evaluation 
model. The purpose of this project was to develop and try-out a model 
Which could be utilized in evaluating vocational teacher education 
programs. ' ^ ' , , o ^ 

■ . ■ i . * 

Objectives of the study ^ ^ - ' 

K To write a rationale, based on current evaluation theory, for a 
system to evaluate Rfcfgrams of vocational teacher education. 

2. To identify the majbr components of a system to evaluate programs 
of vocational teacher education. ' ,\ 

■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ \ 

3. To describe how each major component of the system to evaluate . 

programs of vocational teacher education relates to ancl supports - 
all 9ther components of the system. V ' 

4. To explain how each component of the system to evaluate^ programs of 
vocational teacher education is to be used in the evaluation process. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■■ " 7 ■■ ■■■ . : ' , ■ . 

5. To try-out the sjjstem for evaluating programs, of vocational >teacher 
education in an institution of higher education prepariijig prospective 
teachers of vocational education.. [ 

^ ^- ' . . ./ ■ 

6. To develop state and university competjencies needed for evaluating 
programs of vocational teiacher education. ' ^ ■ 

Methods and Scope i>of Project ; 

.The organizing procedure utilized by the project consisted of 
utilizing expertise in the form of an jadvisory council consisting of 
teacher educators and school administrators in the Commonwealth, five 
nationally recognized consultants and reactors, and an interfaculty 
cominittee composed of vocational teacher educators at Western. The 
estal^lished components of the evaluation. syjStem were (1) Existing 
situation, (2) Resources available, (3) prdcess evaluation, and (4) 
Product evaluation. The existing situatioii and resources available 
were. analyzed .by utilizing available University publications and State 
Department of Education references. .Process evaluation was completed by 
having contemporary students evaluate the classes and faculty for all 



courses required of a secondary education majors. In addition datai were 
collected from 76 first year graduates of the program, both teachers-afi4 
non-teachers, which also evaluated the process of vocational teacher education. 
. i; Product evaluation - the^ major thrust of the project - was completed by 
personal visits to 26 graduates who were first year teachers and mail i 
questionnaire responses from 50 graduates. Those teachers personally ' 
. visited were observed twice apd evaluated by the use^of an interaction 
analysis and a Classroom Observation Record which monitored the affective . . 
classroom atmosphere. The project staff found it necessary to develop an 
interaction analysis code appropriate for laboratory sitiiatiiOns commonly 
found in vocational education settings. ■ / 

.v. 

In addition the teachers were evaluated by their students through 

the use of* the Veldman and Peck form entitled Student Evaluation of 

Teaching. Peers and supervisors of the teachers also evaluated them. 

graduates were surveyed to^find th^iir relative participation in 
education related activities outride of classroom teaching^* such as 
utilizing a departmental advisory gauncll. School administrators were 
asked to rate the relative importa^nce of each non-classroom activities. 

■ ' / ^ . ' ^ , ■ ■ ' ' I - 

Results , < 

' ■ — '. • •• " • ' .'^ ' ■ *. ' 

The results indicated that directive methods of teaching were utilized 
more extensively than indirect methods. It was found that tho«e teachers 
(products) who placed heaviest^emphasis on activities outside the classroom 
were the most ineffective .classroom teachers. Evidence of this -conclusion 
was demonstrated by a concentration of neflativelcorrelation coefficients . 
many of which were sighiflcarit at the p ^.01 level when non-d1assroom--ir 
activities were correlated with teacher Effectiveness. It was founfd that 
teaching peers. and supervisors weiEie basically' unsuccessful discriminators 
between effective and ineffective^vocational teachers. The peer* and 
supervisors tended to evaluate all teachers in the same manners. Students 
of the teachers and project staff observers discriminated .more successfully 
between tlje teachers and had njore positive correlation cojefficients. 

^ . ' ■ ' •• . ' ' 

• Educational importance of th^ study 

It was concluded that a workable evaluation model was, developed and'^ 
tested. . The model assumes the accefitability of the following premises 
(1) product evaluation should be emphasized, » (2) th^ product of teacher 
education program is the classroom teacher, (3) classroom teachers should 
emphasize indirect methods of teaching, an^ -(4) classroom teachers shauld 
create a learning situation which has a favorable affective environment. 
Many teacher education evaluation models have placed heavy emphasis on 
the process of teacher education, while it must be conceded- that the process , 
is importanti the most accurate evaluation of the process is its product • 
and his or her. effectiveness, , * , • ' . ' 

Recommendations for further study - ' / 

1. The developed model sho^uld be institutionalized at Western Kentucky • 
University. ' ^ 

A . "■ r • • • 

2. The laboratory observation code should add one additional code number 
which recognizes the dbseryation of students while the teacher is at 

O his or her desk. " 
ERIC ^ * ' . ■ 



Chapter I ." ^ 

' . ^. ^ ^ INTRODUCTION ' ^ 

As education in general moves more into the era of accountability-* 

teacher education in particular will also be 'asked to justify its existence 

in the, educational process. Traditionally teacher education has been very 

methodical, if not slow, to utilize evaluation procedures in examining theiV 

programs. As Andrews (1, p.4) points out,' "Realistic, comprehensive program 

evaluation in Teacher Education has seldom been attempted and can be said 

to be in its infancy." j 

\To further emphasize the importance of evaluation for teaicher education 

programs the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educ^ition (NCATE) 

has adopted a recommended standard concerning evaluation. of graduates:^ 

such programs. The standard is stated as: ' "The institution conducts a 

well-defined^^ plan for evaluating the teacher it prepares." (9, p.l2) One of 

the questions tasked to ascertain if the standard is carried out successfully 

is: " "What characteristics of teachers prepared by the instituti6n have been 

revealed through evaluation of graduates?" (9, p. 12) ^- - 

While teacher education programs hav^been slow to evaluate themselves, 

Sandefur points out the interesting idea that these programs may" have had a 

reason for such hesitancy. . * * ^ 

This failure h^s-been due primarily ^to the profession's, 
inability to determine what -constitutes effective teaching, . - 

and partly to the lack of evaluative tools and techniques i / 
with which to measure eff^tive teaching. (8, p.2) 



Turning the focus to vocational teacher education, one can see that it has 

as great a need for evaluation as does the broader , field of teacher education^ 

in general. Vocational teacher education has many publics and clienteles all 

of whom h4ve informally evaluated its effecftiveness since its inception. 

Certainly this type oT teacher education should be just as accountable and as 

:efficienf as any other type of teacher^ education. Something appears to be 

needed Other than- the trailitional mail follow-up of program graduates and tts 

subjectitve standards for success. This point is emphasized by the 1968 

"Bridge" report:- • v ^ ^ ' ' ' '. • ' ■ 

All ^vocajtional teacher education programs need provisions for 
frequent review, evaluation, upgrading and redirection. /"Although 
^ ^ the speoific problems are different in each of the occupational 
* categories, ^effective teacher education Is a major asset in / 

* vocational education and should not become static and routiji'g. 

• UO, p.71 

\\ln addition, the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (7) emphasize 
evaluation of the tot^l vocational program by u$ina the term on numerous o . 
occasions. Specifically, ^valuation of vocational education progf'ams, 
services, and activities is emphasized. 



Objectives: 



1. To;write ^ rationale, based on current evaluation theory, for a' ; 
system to evaluate programs of vocational i teacher education. 

I . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ . - 

2. Tb identify ,the major components of a system to evaluate programs of 

vocational teacher education. , , * " 

3. To descr'Ibe how each major componentvof the system to evaluate pro- 
grams /)f| vocational teacher education relates to and supports all 
otherrcomponents of the system. ' 

4. To explain how eaph component of the system to evaluate programs of 
vocational teacher education is to be used in the evaluation 
process. v . ^ . 

^'5. To try-out the system for evaluating programs of vocational teacher 
education in an institution of higher education preparing prospective 
teachers of Vocational education. ^ / / 
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'6. To develop atate and university competencies needed for evaluating 
programs of vocational- tfeacher education/ 

^ Limi tations , ^ * . 

The remits of the ^study were subject -to- the following limitations: ' 

1. Twenty-six first year grjaduates of Western KentucKy University's 

}. vocational teacher education program were personally visited. In 
the case of first yisar-Trade and Industry teachers somer^vere 
enrolled in their f-y^st professional education course 'or had 
^ only completed one pro^'.ssicTnal edutation course. 
_ , » ^ ' , ..■ \ '. 

2. Only first year vocational teachers presently teaching, in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky were personally visited. 

3. The first year teachers were visited during the spring semester ^ 
' X of the school year. / ' 

4. The^first year teacher and his schpoV administrator had to agree 
to' participate in the project. / . ' , 

• . . . -.^ ^ ^ . ^ . I : ' • ■ 

Definition of Terms ,1 

" ; ' ■ • - ■ , • ' 

The following terms were defined for this study; 

' yl. pirst year vocational^ teacher-.-an instructor of vocational ' 
/ • education, certified by the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and has ./ 
not completed one continuous academic year of teaching..^ 

2. Observers— Personnel from thfe Center for Career-and Vocational 
Teacher Education spefcially instructed in data collection tech- 

' niques used for this study. 

' , ' . * . ' ■ ' ' ^-^ ' > ' ' 1 ■ 

3. ' Vocational education--The organized educational program designed 

to develop s-aleable sl:ills or entry and/or advancement in an 
occupation specifically related to the areas of agricultural 
• / education, business, and office education, home economics education, 
arid trade*" and industrial education. / . \ - | 

4. S^tudeni^ taught by the subjects in this study. 

5. Vocati.onLl teacher education--The formaVpreparation of instructors, 
for vgcatiOinal education. ^ / 



Chapter ,11 
DESIGN AND CONDUCT OF THt STUDY 



The following steps as suggested by" Finch (3) were completed in 
order to 'accomplish the stated objectives ot the study. 

1. Identification of project personnel 

2. Establishment of the present' setting for- vocational teacher 
education at Western Kentucky University 

3. Identification of the factors which influence the present., 
setting * , , . 

4. Identification of population and* sample ' 

5. Procurement or development of instruments to be utilized 
for collecting daia 

6. Collection of data . ^ 

7. Determination of methodology for data analysis 

. % ■ : ' ■ ^ 

-Tv Project Personnel ^ ^ 

In addition to a project director and graduate assistant numerous 
other people assisted in the cbmpletion of activities for the study. M 
Three consultants and the project's graduate assistant each wrote a 
position paper advocating a proposed model to be used by the project. 
Two reactors read, and evaluated the four position papers. Both the 
consultants and reactors presented their papers and reactions respec- 
tively to the project's" advisory Council on October 11 , 1972. The 
advisory council consisted of teacher educdtors, and State Department 
personnel. ^ U 



'As suggested by Oaklief (6) the project also utilized an interfaculty 
committee which was composed- of a representative from each , of Western. 
Kentucky University's Vocational, Teacher Education departments. This 
committee assisted in finalizing theS^dopted evalu^^i on model's major, - 
four parts and many of the instrliments used.- . ' 

' Si' ■» • 

2. Establishment of the Present Setting for Vocational Teacher Education 

This aspect of the study was conducted in. an attempts to establish 

the mission of^the University, its administrative/ structure, objectives, 

p^ast history, as well as the number of vocational teachers prepared 

/ ' • ' ^ *' * 

and needed by the State. This information was obtained by ^gleaning 

available University and Bureau of Vocational Education Publications 

and through the use.>of personal interviews. / 

3. Identification of the Factors which Influence .the. Present Setting ' 

This aspect of the study examined the need for the program, control . 
exercised by the^State, financial support of the teacher education programs 
and the faculty time available for the program. Univers.ity publicatipns. 
Bureau? of Vocational Education publications, and personal interviews, 
were once again utilized to obtain the de.sired information. 

\ \ ' ■'' ■ ■ 

4>. Identification of Population and Sample 

For the purposes of tnis study" the population was defined as 

those people who graduated ,/rom theiy^c;ational teachel^ education program 

in 1972. In the case of Trade and Industry teachers the criteria for 

/ ■ ■ ^ . ' 

subjects was that they be first year teachers who havp taken or were 
■ / ■ ■ . ^ . ■ . ■ • 

ta;king professional education courses at Western Kentucky University. 



stratification was utilized to d-Jvide the^population of vocatibnal 
education teachers and graduates into each of the four servic^e areas 
represented at Western. Each of the subjects within a stratum was ' , 
subdivided into one of three categories. The first of these three 
categories was first-year teachers to be personally visited. An 
additional stratifying criteria added for this category was VKtt the 
teacher held a position in the Comnonwealth of Kentucky. It was 
determined by the project staff that a maximum of 28 teachers could 

be visited twice during the time allowed for visitation. A' total of 

. ■' ' . ^ . 

28 personal visits permitted ah allotment of s^en subjects per service 

*» ■ ' 

area. Agriculture Education had only five potential .subjects-meeting — 
the criteria for a personal visit, Afl five were visited Random ' ^ 
selection was used to select the seven subjects to be visited for 
those service areas having more than seven subjects meeting visitation 
criteria A ■ 

Ttie,^ subjects not randomly selected for visitation were placed in 
the second category, that of being contacted by a mail quelstionnaire. . 
Other subjects in that category were those teachers who were not 
teaching- in Kentucky. 

The third category within each stratum consisted of 1972 graduates 
who were not teaching at the time of data collection. Trade and Industry 
had no one within that^classiiFication. These graduates were also 
contacted by use of a^mail (Questionnaire, 

The information concerning the population and sample for the §tudy 
is summarized in Table 1. * 



TABLE 1 • ■ . . . 

THE POPULATION AND SAMPLE OF 
TEACHERS AND GRADUATES CONTACTED; • 











cServ ice Area 




No. • 
Contacted 


No. from which * * 
; data wpre colTect^d 

_ ! Li. 3 — : — , . 



Agri cultural Education 



\/ T C T ' ' • ' f 

V 1 S 1 t€Q ^ t 

Teacher Questionnaire 
Non-'te$cher Questionnaire 


' ' ' " c> 
D 

' . 5 
9 


e 


c • ; 

. D 1 ■ 

9 - ^ 


DUoillCbb ailU Ul 1 iLt: CUUuatrMil 

V 1 s 1 tea 
, Teacher Questionnaire 
Non- teacher Questionnaire 


6 

\ 19 


Y 

1 

i 


7 

4 

. ■ 14 . •> 


Hoilie Economic"^ Education 








Visited 
. Teacher Questionnaire ^ 
Non-f6acher Questionnaire 


7 

8 

20 




7 

6 V 
14 


Trade and Industrial Education- 






Visited • 

Teacher Questionnaire 
^ Nqn-Teacher Questionnaire 


7 
1 
0 




7 
1 
0 


Total 








Visited 

Teacher Questionnaire 
Non-Teacher Questionnaire 


26 
.20 
47 




26. 




94 




" i 


\ 


/ 

f 

/ 

7 




1 

1 



I 
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Tabi(& la summarizes the teaching'^position held by the teachers 
surveyed by (nail questionn^re. 

TABLE la ^ . ' \ 

, ^ THE AkEA OF INSTRUCTION TAUGHT ' 
BY TEACHERS SURVEYED BY MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Service 
Area 


TotaV s 
Responses 

r 


- No. Teaching, 
in service 
Area 


No. Teaching 
Outside Service 
Area 


Agriculture Education 


2 


1 


1 


Business & Office 


'4 


2 


• 2 


Home- Economics ' 

. * 




3 


3 


Trade & Industry / 


. 1 


1 


• 0 



Almost one-half (46%) of the teachers surveyed by mail questionnaire 
were not teaching ill the vocational service area for which they were 
prepared. None of the six teachers teaiching outs*ide their service area 
of preparation were teaching vocational courses. 



r 




Tables 2-7 give basic, background material for^each of the 
identified samples. ' 





TABLE 


2 






UNDERGRADUATE GRADE POINT- ' 
VAVERAGE FOR MAJOR AREA' 


•> • ^ 




•s^ervice . 


Visited 
1 eacner .. i 

t ■ 


V Mail' Questionnaire 
leacher 


, Non-teaching 
Graduate 


Agriculture 


3.17^ 


3.80v 


.3.19 


BMslness & Office ^ 


' 2.84 . 


.3.12 


2.-83 


Home Economics 


•3.46 


2.8/\ 


3.17 


Trade & Industry 


3.00 






Average > 


3.17 


, 3.05 


3.06 




4=A 
^ ' TABLE 


3' . 


• 




UN8ERGRADUATE GRADE' POINT 
AVERAGE FOR MINOR AREA . 






Service 
Area 


Visited 
Teacher 


Mail Questionnaire 
Teacher' 


Non-teaching 
Graduate 


Agriculture 


2.30^ 


• 3.50 


2.78 


Business & Office 


3.00 


3.25 


3.12 


Home Economics 


3.70 


2.50 • 


3.50 


Trade & Industry 








Average 


2.86 


3.15 


3.07 




4=A 







s 
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. TABLE 4 = 

♦ ' . . . 

UNDERGRADUATE GRADE POINT 



« . 


AVERAGE FOR 5TUDENT TEACHING 




Service , • 
Area 

p 


Visited 'Mail Questionnaire Non-teaching. 
Teicher, Teacher Graduate ^ . . 



\ 



» 

Agriculture ■ 


3.80* 


3.50 \ ^ 


3.88 


Business & Office . 


3.85 


4.00 


3,90 


Home Economics 


t 

3.66 


3.60 ■ 


V ?i 

O •CI 


Trade & Industry 








Average 


3.77 , 


. '3.72. 


3.61 




4=A ' '\ 








TABLE 5 • , 




UNDERGRADUATE GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
- FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION COURSES 






Service i 
Area ' 


Visited 
Teacher 


Mail Questionnaire 
Teacher 


Non- teaching 
Graduate 


Agriculture 


3.30* 


4.00 


'3.35 


Business & Office 


3.44 


3.80 


3.30 ^ . 


Home Economics 


3.75 




.2)92 


< 

Trade & Industry 

\ 

Averdge\ 

. \ 








3.41 


3.86 


3.17 




4=A 


4 






• 


% 
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TABLE 6 

3 I 

UNDERGRADUATE TOTAL GRADE POINT AVERAGE 



' ' ' » 


oervice 
^Area * 


VI Si tea 
. Teacher 


rial 1 questionnaire 
Teacher; * 


iNon-teacmng , 
Graduate 


Agriculture. ^ 


3.00^ 


3.56 
3.16 


2.98 


Bus}nes$ & Office 


* 2.78 


2.77 


Home Economics 


3.28 


2.86 


2.82 ' 


Trade & Industry 








^ Average 


2.99 


3J0 


2.82 



3] ='D. '4 = A 



. ' TABLE 7 , 

OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE BACKGROUND 
OF VISITED TEACHERS RELATED TO TEACHING FIELD 



Servi ce 


^H'l^ith 




Average No. 


Area 


Experiences 




of Experiences 


Agriculture 


100 




1.40 


Business & Office 


85 




1.50 


Home Economics 


28 




1.00 


Trade & Industry 


. .. 100 




•2.00 


Total 


77 ■ 




1.60 



5. Procurement or Development of Instruments to be Utilized for' Collecting 
Data / ' • 

It became obvious that many instruments would have to be procured or 
developed in order to collect the essential data for the project. It was I 
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determined that the instruments would be ones appropriate for each category 
within the strata of the population. ^ . 

Instruments Utilized for the Teachers Visited 
It was suggested by the project's advisory committ:ae, interfaculty 
committee, and by the staff that evaluative input from as many 'people 

I. • » • ^ ' • - '. . . . ; • 

.associated with each subject as possible would be desirable. Consequently,* 
emphasis was placed 6h having input from the subjects' students, peers, « 
administrator, and a project staff member in the fortn of a visiting observer. 

Many instruments suggested by Sandefur (8) were procured for the 
project. One example is the Veldman and Peck form entitled, Student«>Eval- 
uation^ of Teaching (see Appendix A). This instrument obtained each of the 
subjects' student's opinion of their teaching ability, kngwl^ge of subject 
matter, etc. Another Sandefur recommended instrument used was e^ntitled. 
Teacher Evaluation by Peer/Supervisor (see Appendix B), This Instrument 
permitted input from both teaching peers and administrators of the subjects 
visited. A jcombinatibn of the Flanders^and Hough Interaction Analysis code 
was used for observing the subjects teachit^g in their classroo::. A project^ 
staff developed observational interaction analysis code was utilized while 
the subjects were teachingMn a laboratory setting, (see Appendix To 
emphasize the affective phase of teaching an instrument entitled, The'Glass- 
room Observati(|»n Record, was used (see Appendix D). This instrument contains 
22 characteristics of student and teacher behavior. 

The project staff became familiar with and profi dentin the use of 
both the interaction analysis code arid the classroom observation record by 
participating in a workshop conducted February 14-16, 1973, by Dr. Roger 
Pankratz of Kansas State Teachers College. ' Many hours of practice were 
required until staff reliability scores consistently 'remained above <90, 

9^- ' - 12 - 



In addition to th^ spectfic forms recommendM by Sandefur, the staff 
used otHeK instruments. One such instrument obtained non-classroom activi- 
ties carried out by the vocational teachers. ^ It contained a list of twenty 
pbssiblfc activities and elicited ap element of involvement for each activity. 
The same :3ist of twenty'activities was given to the admindstrator of the 
vocational teachers wfio were asked to react to the relative importance of 
each activity being completed (see Appendix E). . 

One instrument used in the form of process evaluatibn, but completed 
by the product (the subjects), perinitted the evaluation of professional . 
teacher education courses-, - This instrument requested evaluation input from 
the subject^ based on the perspective of their first year of teaching exper- 
ience. Responses were elicited for specific courses taken at Western 
. Kent'iCky University as well as particular teaching problems whichcthe 
teachers may have encountered and elicited how helpful the professional - 
education courses may have been in solving or preventing those problems 
(see Appendix F). ; ^ " 

One additional instrument utilized was a "form which obtained career 

• . / - ' • / .... 
basdlinec background information on each subject. Such factors^ as age, 

grade point average, work experience, etc. were! obtainecl fxQm this form 

(see Appendix G). J / ' ' ^ 

'* . ■ / .J ' ■ 

, Instruments Utilized for the^teachers Not Visited » 
The teachers not personally visited were contacted by mail. This 

correspondence consisted of a cover letter and three instruments. The 

- / 

instruments were the career baseline/form (Appendix H), the non-classroom 
activities form (Appendix E), and the evaluation of professional education 
courses^by teacher (Appendix F). - / 



Instruments utilized for Nan-teaching Graduates 
The graduates of the vocational teacher^ education program at Western 
who were not* teaching were also sent a set of instruments. The instruments 
consisted of a career baseline data form (Appendix I), the first page of the 
instrument evaluating the professional education courses at Western (Appen- 
dix F), and an instrument soliciting reasons why the graduates were not 
presently teaching (see Appendix J). ^ / " . ^ ' ' 

An evaluation instrument used by contemporary University students for 
the process phase of the project was entitled, IlTinols Course Evaluation 



Questionnaire (see .Appendix K). This instrument was developed at the 
university of Illinois in 1965. It was administered to total of 33 
different section^ of professional education courses. 



6. Cdl lection of, Data » 
•, ^ j 
This section Is divided Into three parts. The first discusses the 

mpthod of data collection utilized with the sample of first y|^ teachers 

visited while the second part discusses the marfl ; follow-up procedures used 

for teachers not visited and for non-teachers, and the third discusses the 

iTogi sties of collecting data from university students. 

i)aJa Collected from Teacher's Visited ' 

When the firit year teachers were visited they were given a packet 

containing three instruments. The instruments were briefly explained to 

each teacher and a riequest was made for completion by the next viislt. ATso 

during, the first visit the peer/supervisor form was left with one teaching 

peer named by the subject visited, with one teaching peer named by tKe ■ 

administrator an.d with the administrator. In addition, the administrator 

f . • • ■ . * 

was requested to complete the Instrument evaluating the Importance of each 



non-classrdbm. activity listed. Jhe.initial interaction analysis, completed 
during the first visit, was run for approximately a 20 minute observation. 

During the^^second visit,, one we?k later, another interaction analysis 
was pun for the same class, the cl/ssroom observation ret 'd was completed, 
,and the high school students completed the instrument for Student Evaluation 
'of Teachers. Typically^ the latter instrument was administered by the ^ 
observer either the first or the last ten minutes* of the class period. * 
All other ihstriimehts left the previous week were picked up by ''the observer 
during this visit. ^ * , 

- Data Collected, by Mail Correspondence 

The first year teachers not visited and the T972 graduates of the 
vocational teacher -education program not (teaching were contacted by the 
use of mail questionnaires. ^ 

Both groups were sent a cover letter along with eadh set of instruments 

(see Appendix 1). Tlje non-teachiers wh.o did not respond to the first mail- 

' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' <^ ■ • * 

ing were followed up with the use of a postcard requesting their response. 

Those not responding to the postcard were sent an additional cover letter ^ 

and set of instruments. The postcard was sent approximately two weeks 

after the initial mailing; while the second set of instruments was seint 

two v^eeks after the- postcard. 

Response from the maij^guestionnaire is sumnarized in Table 8. 

. ■■ ^ > ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ , : \__- 

, . • TABLE 8 
/ MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE RETURN FROM TEACHERS AND NON^TEACHING GRADUATES 



\. > • . ■ * 




No. of question- 
naires mailed 


No. of 'question- 
naires returned 


. Per cent 
return 


Teacheri , 


20 


13 


65% 


Non-teaching Graduates 47 


37 \ 


79% 
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Data Collected from Western students 
Permission wasv obtained from the instructors teaching professional 
education ..courses required of vocational teacher education majors to have 



their students evaluate each, of these courses. It Wiis considered desirable 
to have afl!l students evaluate the courses rather' than just vocational educa- 
tion majors in an attempt tb alleviate the Hawth'brne Effect, the evaluation 

was conducted during the spring semester of 1973. In most situations, a 

" ■,■ ' ' 

• staff member supervised the administration of the instrument, however, in 
some situations the instructor supervisee! the administration. Table 3 

' summarizes the number "of stodehtS, teachers, and classes involved in this 
phase of data. coll ectipK. ' 



TABLE "9 

/ ■ ■ \ • " 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. TEACHERS. AND CLASSES 
PARTICIPATING IN COURSE EVALUATIONS 



Class 



No. of 

S<jct1ins 



No. of 
\. Teachers 



No. df^ 
Students 



Introduction to Secondary 
Education 


11 


10< 


- . , ' — 
250 


Tests & Measurements 


7 


5 


140 


Human Growth & • 
Development 


7 „ 


4 ■ 


. 175 - 


Vocational Methods 


4 




("34 ■ 


Vocational Adult Methods 


4 


3 


48 


Total 


33 




647 - 


♦ 

r 
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7.- Methodology for Data An^ysis ' " . ' 

' . ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■I' 

Descriptive statistics includirig means, standard deviations, and 

frequency counts were utilized. An interqorrelati on matrix was. used to 

establish relationships among variables which was created by using the 

product-moment correlation coefficient, a 

the programs utilized were R002, R005, ana R050" which, are available 

at Western Kentucky University's Computer Center. The analyzed data are 

reported in Chapter III of this report. 



Chapter III 
RESULTS OF THE STUDY 



fThis. sectiofi consists of four major parts reporting the data collected 
from the study. The major parts (A) The Existing Situation, (B) Resources 
Available, .(C) Process Evaluation and (D) Product" Evaluation. 
A. The Existing Situation 

This aspect examined the operational context of the vocational 
teacher education program. 

I. Past History . , 

As a public Institution of higher learning, Western Kentucky 
University came Into existence In 1906 when a bill was enacted 
by the. Kentucky General Assembly creating a state normal school 
in Bowling Green headed by Or. Henry Hardin Cherry. The name 
of the institution was changed by the legislature In 1922 to 
Western Kentucky State, Normal School and Teachers College. In 
1930 the school's name was changed to Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, and In 1948 It was changed to Western Kentucky 
State College. It became Western Kentucky University on June 16, 
1966. * 

From its beginning as a small state normal school with 
about- 300 students and a dozen faculty members. Western has 
grown in both si^e and scope of academic programs. In recent 
years the school's growth has been phenomenal. Enrbllment has 
grown from less than 1700 In the fall of 1955 to over 11,000 
students In the fall of 1972. The faculty has grown from fewer 
than 100 in 1955 to over 600 In 1972 and the number of faculty 
holding the earned doctorate has advanced from Xinder 25% to 
more than 50%. In 1955 Western offered two undergraduate 
degrees, and one graduate degree; currently the University 
offers six undergraduate degrees, nine masters degrees, and 
joint doctoral programs with the University of Kentucky, the 
University of Lou/^svlUe, and George Peabody College. The 
number of fields which students may pursue studies has In- 
creased substantially during the same period. (2, p.l) Today 
Western also offers several Ed.S. programs. 



II. Mission and Objectives 

Western Kentucky University is a center of learning where 
qualified students may receive general and. specialized higher 
education at the undergraduate and graduate levels. The Univer- 
sity's programs are 'designed to provide a broad spectrum of 
• . educational opportunities within an academic climate intended 

to promote the legitimate objectives of liberal education, demo- 
cratic citizenship, character development, and the pursuit af 
excellency. 

Within this general context are .five objectives: 

T. To provide curricula which will prepare graduates for 
careers in the arts and sciences, education, 'government ^ 
service, business, industry, allied medical arts, agri-* 
culture, and other broad fields. 

2. To provide a general education for the broad intel- 
lectual advancement of the students enrolled in the 
various undergraduate degree programs of the University. 

3. To provide special professional and pre-professional 
curricula for technical careers and preparation for 
further professional training. 

4. To provide quality graduate programs In the arts and 
sciences, education, business, and other academic areas. 

5. To influence the state and community by means of exten- 
sion classes, correspondence courses, concerts, art 
exhibits, dramatic performances, lecture services, and 
educational conferences ^ These extensions of the Univer- 
sity are facilitated through the cooperation of its 
alumni and friends throughout the state. (11, pp. 2-3) 

III. Administrative Structure ^ 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the administrative organization at 
Western. Note that the Department of Industrial Education and 
Technology- and the Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Educa- 
tion are located within the College of Education. The Department 
of Business Education and Office Administration Is within the 
Bowling Green College of Business and Publix: Affairs. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Is housed within the College of Science and 
Technology. 
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V 



Figure 3 illustrates tha relationship between the Center for 
Career and Vocational Teacher Edocatifln^ and the six service area 
teacher education programs which will be in exinence in 1973-74. 
The purpose of the Center is to provide direction and coordination 
to those phases of teacher education concerned with career and 
vocational teacher and administrator preparation and upgrading and 
to provide appropriate rlllated supportive services Including teach' 
ing, research and evaluation. The Center also provides consultlve 
services for career and vocational prograiK for public schools In 
the Commonwealth. ^ 
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FIGURE 3 




Objectives of the Vocational Teacher Education Programs 

According to the "Long Range and Annual Plan for Vocational 
Teacher Education" at Western Kentycky University, the following 
objectives are appropriate. 
Agricultural Education 

1 . Need for Program 

There^are approximately 10,000 famts and nuiwrous 
agribusinesses in the area serviced by Uestem Kentucky 
University. Agriculture production Is changing as 
forage, beef, soybeans, horticulture and recreation 
production are Increasing. TVA lakes, Kentucky Parks ' 
systeM, Improved road networks and work patterns are 
co«b1n1ng to bring in new opportunities In resources 
management. Unwise farm practices. Increased tourism 
and stepped up mining operations Increase environmental 
program needs. The large number of vocational agri- 
business departments In this area need additional and 
replacement teachers. Needed post secondary programs 
and additional aduU program demand more teachers 
for agribusiness positions. Teachers In the field 
need additional skills and Information. All these 
teachers need to be flexible, adaptive. In tune with 
the times. 

The Vfestem Kentucky University Department of 
Agriculture accepts the challenge of training outstand- 
ing teachers of agribusinesses .In accordance with the 
provisions of the Kentucky State Plan for Vocational 

Education. It agrees to service the progriiB within 
the region. 

2. Annual Objectives 

a. Establish an advisory coanlttee for the Department 
of Agriculture at Mestem. 

b. Improve teaching facilities for teacher candidates 
at the Institution. 

c. Improve and extend student teaching centers to 
meet our variety of needs. 

d. Emphasize develo^nt of skills titrough practical 
laboratory and work experience. 

e. Sponsor annual FFA field day and semlnar-on-wheels 
tour for Idea exchanges. 

f. Develop additional courses in student organlzatldfif , 
methods of mechanics, and advanced teaching methods. 

g. Develop teaching aids and materials adaptive to 
Individual and small group Instruction. 



h. Promote and upgrade adult and poist-secondary 
programs, 

i. Cooperate in the development of the career 
education 'concept. 

j. Expand and Improve the beginning teacher 

foUoW-up program, 
k. Expand time and services teacher educators can 

contribute to state and local programs. 
1. Research curricu^xm development in present and 

prospective areas of emphasis, 
m. Improve the efficiency of teacher education 

programs , 
n. Grow professionally, • 

Long^-Range Objectives 

a. Complete new Instructional facilities to include 
an agribusiness education center complete with 

a curriculum center, 

b. Assist In Implementing and upgrading adult and 
post*secondary programs In agribusiness education. 
Develop a post-secondary program In rural 
recreation, 

c. Extend quantity &nd quality of cooperative field 
experiences for preservlce and Inservlce teachers. 

d. Establish and utilize an advisory conmlttee ^ 
for both the Agriculture Department and for 
Agribusiness Education. 

e. Upgrade existing student teaching centers and 
add new ones to Include some single teacher 
departments. 

f. Organize and conduct an annual semlnar-on-wheels 
tour out-of-state to gather and develop new 
Ideas for agribusiness programs, 

9, Research curriculum needs and provide assistance 
In curriculum development for pre<* vocational* 
high school and post<»secondafy students, 

h. Promote cooperative programs with agribusiness 
agencies and organizations at all levels, 

1, Develop new courses In the areas of student 
organizations In Vo Ed» methods of teaching 
Ag mechanics* advanced teaching methods and 
graduate field experiences, 

j. Develop the education specialist degree for 
agribusiness education students, 

k. Assf^t In the organization* conduct and 

evaluation of teacher workshops throughout the 
region, 

1, Exttnd service and assistance to beglnv^lng 

teaehefs ftm the program, 
iq. Get teacher educators en a twelve month basis 

as the teachers are contracted. 
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Business and Office Education 



1 . Need for Program 

The program is needed to prepare vocational business 
and office education teachers as provided for through 
the passage of the Vocational Education Acts of 1963 
and 1968. Such a program at Western Kentucky University 
is provided for through the cooperation of the depart- 
ments of Business Education and Office Administration, 
, Secondary Eduation, the Center for Career and Vocational 
Teacher Education, and the Division of Business and 
Office Education at Frankfort. 

The preservice and inservice training education exper- 
iences offered at Mestem Kentucky University provide 
for the needs of undergraduate, graduate, and the 
Internship programs. 

2. Annual Objectives 

a. To expand the laboratory to Include the most mcdem 
business machines and materials In the field. 

b. To continue using subJectHnatter consultant services 
for the business and office ^education student teachers. 

c. To use consultants for Inservice activities for the 
business teachers of the area. 

d. To offer opportunities for updating and Integrating 
teacher skills and understandings In the area of 
data processing. 

e. To provide Increased opportunities for professional 
development for the Inservice teachers In the area. 

f. To continue offering preservlce educational oppor- 
tunities for business and office, education teachers. 

g. T9 Initiate and Implement a- program of supervised 
work experience In business and office education. 

h. To produce and utilize video tapes as an Instructional 
medium In methods ' courses and In student teaching. 

1. To provide experiences In methods classes and In 

seminars relevant to developing competencies In 

career education. 
J. To continue the development of curriculum and teaching 

strategies In business education for handicapped 

and disadvantaged youth; 
k. To make available University representatives and/or 

mini teams to aid In the development of business and 

office education programs In the area. 
1. To actively conduct, research to determine directions 

for the total business and office education teacher 

progrsR. 

m. To Integrate through business and office education 
^ the K through 12 plus adult concept of business 
( ^ucatlon. 
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Long-Range Objectives 



a. Development of a curriculum for distributive education, 

b. Extension of the data processing program as technology 
increases and needs arise. 

' c. Continuous review and updating of all business and 
office education programs. 

d. Development of Instructional materials, facilities, 
and equipment for individualized instruction. 

e. Continue preparation of business and office education 
personnel for the community junior colleges. 

f. Coordination of the vocational education programs 
between the corraminity colleges and the University. 

g. Advise, encourage, and support more specialized certi*- 
fi cation requirements for vocational business and 
office education area; such as data processlM, 
clerical practice, etc. ^ \ 

h. Establishment of a more direct relationship between 
guidance services and business and office education. 

1. Integration of career education concepts in all ^ 
vocational education teacher education courses. 



Home Economics Education 

1. Need for Program ' 

Preservice teather education in home economics is 
undergoing a transition period. Enrollments are begin- 
ning to decrease and some system needs to be found to . 
offer students career alternatives utilizing the same 
undergraduate preparation as for teaching. Students 
must be made aware of the many related opportunities 
open to them in new or expanded programs in addition to 
the regular annual replacement ratio in secondary 
schools. 

2. Annual 'Objectives 

a. To expand inservice training opportunities in teacher 
education. 

b. To develop plans whereby students in teacher education 
may receive work experience prior to graduation. 

c. To develop non-credit occupational training program^ 
in Home Ec. related occupations as a part of the 
departmental teacher education program. 

d. To motivate- faculty members to conduct research 
investigations for the purpose of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

e. To strengthen and improve all facets of the teacher 
education program. 

f. Prepare students for career alternatives. 

g. Follow-up of recent graduates. 

h. Continue adult education experiences in methods classes 
1. Implement Specialist Degree. 

J. Conduct research into Job opportunities in home 
economics. ^ 

3. Long-Range Objectives 

a. To add a third full-time teacher to the home economics 
education- staff. 

b. To encourage more thesris writing by graduate students. 

c. To work for an increased honorarium for supervising 
teachers of at least $150. 

d. Continue to work toward Implementation of a program 
whereby subject matter teachers on the staff might 
visit high school home economics departments for the 
purpose of familiarizing th«iise1ves with current ■ 
high school offerings in their areas. 

e. To improve the store of teaching aids available for 
use by home economics education majors. 

f. Continue to make use of filmed teaching demonstrations 
to supplement student teacher observations. 
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To continue to increase the number of preservice 
teaching experiences prior to t^ie senior year. 
Continue to strengthen and .increase teaching exper- 
iences with adults and occupational programs. 
To develop 'occupational training programs o^n a 
non-credit basis. 

To develop plans for providing supervised work exper- 
ience programs with college credit for teacher educa- 
tion students prior to graduation. 
Continue to provide increased experiences for working 
with youth organizations. 

To provide assistance with program planning at the 
high school level. 

To work for increased support of graduate programs 
in teacher education. 

To improve and strengthen the public relations program. 
Offer courses dealing with research and current trends 
in teaching home economics. ^ 
Publish newsletter for teachers. 

Trade and Industrial Education 

1. Need for Program 

Beginning' July 1, 1967 the Department of Industrial 
Education, Western Kentucky University implemented the 
Vocatipnal Industrial and Technical Teacher Training Program. 
The program was approved by the Kentucky State Board of 
Education on March 22, 1968 and operates in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bureau of Vocational Education's 
proposed guidelines, the Kentucky State Certification Require 
ments for Trades and Industry, Health Occupations and for 
Distributive Education, and the Western Kentucky University 
requirements for the admission of students, the granting 
of credits and the awarding of the Associate and th6 B.S. 
Degrees in Vocational-Industrial and Technical Teaching. 

Western Kentucky University's Vbcatlonal-Industrlal 
and Technical Teacher Education Program Is needed to help 
meet Increasing demands for more and better qualified 
teachers In an expanding state-wide and nation-wide program 
of vocational -industrial and technical education and to 
improve the competencies of those now teaching In Kentucky 
area vocational -Industrial and technical scho(^ls. More 
specifically, the primary objective is to provide profes- 
sional and technical skills/training to personnel who 
are presently teaching or wish to teach vocational -Indus trial 
trade and other technical subjects. These needs Include 
both on-campus and In-the-fleld professional services for 
• pre-service and i/^-servlce personnel who wish to qualify 
fdr certification^ upgrade professional, broaden their 
general educatlor^ background, or complete degree earning 
fj objectives for the A. A. or B.S. Degree In vocatfonal- 
' industrial and technical teacher preparation. 
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A continuing and more comiirehensive program for the' 
3973-74 fiscal year is needed so that greater flexibility 
of program options, .expanded certification services,- and 
improved organizational, and administrative assistance 
for supporting activities can be achieved. 

Annual Objectives 

a. Expand and promote programs within the University, 
the surrounding high schools, and the area vocational 
schools for purposes of teacher recruitment. 

b. Organize and teach (on campus and by extetision) 
required professional courses in vocational-industrial 
and technical education for degree candidates and 
for persons sleeking certificate renewal. 

c. Making contracts with businesses and industrial estab- 
lishments with whom students will receive required 
occupational experience. 

d. Obtain, administer and continually upgrade proficiency 
examinations for granting technical equivalency credit. 

e. Advisement with full-time and part-time students 
about their degree earning plan ahd/or certification 
conmittinents. 

f. Supervise required occupational experiences of students 
who are co-oping in the occupation. 

g. Place and supervise student teachers (degree candidates) 
in the various vocational schools. * 

h. Adtfise with professional, technical and general educa- 
tion teachers in the University concerning special 
competencies required of vocational-industrial and 
technical teachers. 

1. Investigate, evaluate and arrange for technical courses 
with other ids titutions and organizations for present 
vocational -industrial and technical teachers (pursuing 
degrees) who cannot locally obtain needed courses in 
their fields, | 

j. Evaluate the effectivenesi^ of the University's Vocational 
Industrial and Technical Teacher Education Program 
through an organized follow-up of graduates. 

k. Actively participate in research activities, writings 
and conferences as these activities have to do with 
the promotion of vocational -industrial and technical 
education. 

1. Make recoRRiendatlons to the $tate Oepartment^of Educa- 
tion regarding Improvement in the area of vocational- 
industrial education including teacher certification. 

m. Continue cooperative reciprocity with the Kentucky 
State Division of Voclitional Education, other state 
universities, and other cooperating agencies. 




LongrRange Objectives ^ . . ^ 

a. Expand and promote programs within /.-the University, - 
the surrounding high schools, and the area -vocational 
schools for purpt)ses of teacher recruitment. 

b. Organize and^ teach (on campus and by extension) 
required professional courses in vocational-industrial 
and' technical education for^ degree candidates and 

for persons seeking certificate renewal. 

c. Making contracts with businesses and industrial 
establishments with whom students will receive re- 
quired occupational experience. 

d. Obtain, administer and continually upgrade profic- 
iency examinations for granting technical equivalency 
credit. ' 

e; Advisement with full-time and part-time students 
about their degree earning plan <\nd/or certification 
commitments. T « * 

f. Supervise required occupational experiences of stu- 
dents who are co-oping in the occupation. 
|g. Place and supervise student J:eachers (degree candi- 
i dates) in the varii^us vocational schools, 
n. Advise with prc^fessional , technical and general 
education teachers in the University concerning 
special competencies required of Vocational-industrial 
and technical teachers, 
i. Investigate, evaluate and arrange for technical - 
courses with other institutions and organizations 
for present vocational-industrial and technical 
\teachers (pursuing degrees) who cannot locally 
^obtain needed courses in their fields, 
j. Evaluate the effectiveness of the University's 

Vocational-Industrial and Technical Teacher Education 
Program through. an organized follow-up of graduates., 
k. Actively participate in research activities, writings 
and conferences as these activities have to do with 
the promotion of vocational -industrial and techni- 
cal education. 

. Make recommendations to the State Department of Educa- 
tion regarding improvements in the area of vocational- 
industrial /education including teacher certification. 
Continue Cooperative reciprocity with the Kentucky 
State Division of Vocational Education, other state 
diversities, and other cooperating agencies.^ 
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V, Selection of Students for Teacher Education 



CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS AT WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY (4) 

1. Completion and submission of application for admission. 

2. RecoRwendations from individual faculty members under 
whom student has pursued course work: 

a. Elementary education majors: One recommendation 
must be from a faculty member in elementary educa-* 
tion and one fro© a faculty member outside of 
elementary education. 

b. Secondary education majors: One recommendation 
must be from the faculty member under whom student 
completed Education 280 (Introduction to Secondary 
Education) or an approved substitute and from a 
faculty member in student* s major. 

3. Recommendation from either the student* s high school 
principal, guidance counselor or classroom teacher under 
whom he pursued academic courses in grades 9-*12. 

4. Recommendations from student's major(s) and minor(s) 
department heads, or from student's advisor in elemen-* 
tary education. 

5. Recommendation from Dean of Student Affairs. 

6. Recommendation from the Attendance Officer. 

7. Recommendation of the Admissions Interviewing Officer. 

8. Recommendation from the Director of Admissions to Teacher 
Education. 

9. Approval of the Admission to Teacher Education Committee. 

10. Approval and official notification from the Dean of the 
College of Education of unconditional admission. 

a. Students given conditional permission to apply for 
student teaching may do this but are not uncondition- 
ally admitted to teacher education and are not assigned 
to student teaching until all conditions for uncon-* 
ditioiial admission are met. 

b. Students who are disapproved for admission to teacher 
education may not apply for student teaching. 
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Grade Point Average Requirements: 

1. Unconditional admission to teacher education: ^ 
Overall grade point average of 2.2 or better. ^ 

2. Conditional permission to apply for student 
teaching: Overall grade point average of 2.0 
but beloitf 2.2. 

3. Disapproval for teacher education: Overall 
grade point avera^ beloii 2.0. 

4. Before assignment to student teaching: 

a. Student unconditionally adnltted to teatiher 
education must have viaintalned overall grade 
point average of 2,2 or better. 

b. Student with conditional penalssion to apply 
for student teadiing must have attained over- 
all grade point average of 2.2 or better. 

c. Student has overall grade point average In 
major subject (s) of 2.2 or better. 

d. Student has overall orade point average In 
minor $ubject{s) of 2.2 or better. 

e. Student has orerill grade point average in 

all required professional education courses of 
2.2 or better. 
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B. Resources AvlUble 

This aspect of the study eoptiasUed the resources avalUble 
for Input Into the progrw of vocational teacher education at Western 
Kentucky University. To put the pmqrw In Its total perspective SOM 
Statewide Influences will also be noted. 
I. Financial Support 

The resource of fiftiftclal su^rt dUpl«;rs tl* of 
the money to be put Into etch of tttstem's vocational service area 
teacher education pro^tm. To five a total picture tim area 
of distribution and Mrketlng and health occu^tlwis are alto 
Included. 



Agricultural 
Education 



, TABLE 10 

ANTICIPATED FIMANCIAL CONNITICNT FOR WOJ 
VOCATIOKAL TCACHCK COUCATION PtOUAm 

1973-7i 1174-75 »fl5.76 1976-77 1977-78 



Salaries Ml .870 144.380 191.180 $S8.800 )M.€70 
Travel 3.020 3.320 3.6S0 4.020 4.420 

r*i^'" a : *^ -sHs- -» -m 



Business I 
Office 



Salaries 
Travel 
Oper. Costs 
TOTAL — 



M8.S00 
2.9S0 
1.300 
52 750 



$S3.S00 
3.0S0 
1.700 
5S 250 



$59,000 
3.100 
2.000 



(61.500 
3.200 
2.250 



S64.000 
3,300 
2.350 
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How EcofKjmics 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



1976-77 



H77-78 



S«Uries 
Travel 
Oper. Cost s 

tStxc 



$28. 754 
U500 
450 



$31,623 
1.500 
450 



$34,784 
1.500 
450 



$36,522 
1.500 
450 



$32,248 
1.500 
450 



Trade I lr»d. 



SaUnes 

Travel 

0©er. Costs 
TTsm — — — ^ 



$33,677 
1,500 

800 



$35,173 
1.600 



$36,931 
1.650 



$45,777 
1,750 

iii 



$51,500 
1.600 



HwUfi Occupations 

Salaries $16.!;00 

Travel 1 .000 

Qp er, Cost s 500 

Total ?o.ooo 



$15,094 
1.000 



$12,438 
1.000 



$10,374 
1.000 
579 
1T.W 



18.481 

1.000 



Ulstr. & Marketing 

Salaries 
Travel 
Oper. Costs 



T 



^Ti^ 



$27,450 
2.600 
1.100 



$30.ogo 

2.800 
1.200 



$45,000 
3.200 
1.400 

4i l6o 



$47,500 
3.300 
1.500 
W WO 



I'M.OOO 
3.400 



Center for Career 

• VOC. ICI. 



Salaries 
Travel 

peer. Costs 

Tim 



$65,817 
1.500 
1.000 

$« 317 



$70,896 
1.700 
1 .200 



$76,000 
1.900 
1.400 



$96,000 
2.100 
1,600 
W 7M 



$103,000 
2.300 



Western Kentucky 
University 



Salaries 
Travel 

Costs 

mr — ■ 



$264,566 
14.070 
6.550 
»5 1S8 



$280,666 
14.970 
7.465 
101 



S315.533 
16.000 
8.391 



$356,473 
16.870 
9.189 



$381,899 
ir.720 



?7r 
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Weed for Programs 

According to the •Cenluck/ SUte Pltn the following 
professional personnel needs h«« been Identified m6 tne 
described In Table U. 
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The approved Institutions to prtptrt vocitlowl persowvel in the 

Comnonwe«Uh *re: (12, pp. 8S-88) 

Agricultural Education 
University of Kentucky 
MorehMd SUU University 
f%jrr%y State University 
Western (Kentucky l^lvertlly 

Business and Office Education 

University of Kentucky 
• Eastern Untucky University 
Kentucky State Colie^ 
mrehmd iUU University 
Hurrty State University 
l^1v«rs1ty of Louisville 
Mestcm Kentucky Universal ty 

Ha»e EconoRlcs Education 
University of Kentucky 
Berea Co1le9c 

Eastern Kentucky University 
Kentucky SUtc Collvge 
MorefiMd SUU Unlvtrtlty 
Murray SUU University 
University of Louisville 
Uestem Kentucky University 

Trade and Industrial Education 
University of Kentucky 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Norehead SUU University 

Myrrty Stitt ltetv«r|1ty 

llesiem K«fituc%y t^l¥«rsUy 



in. SUte Influence by Certification 

The following rc^lrcMents are Made by the Kentucky SUte 
Department of Education for ulnlaum certification sUndards. 



Provisional High School Certificate 
The Provisional High School CertiflcaU shall be Issued upon the 
cas^jl€t<or, of « four^yesr pregrta cf tascher pr^r«tlo!« teclydlfig the 
bachelor's degree, which has been developed by the teacher education 
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institution tnd approved by th« State &o*rd of Education cs meeting the 
curriculum guidelines «nd other pertinent legal retirements. 



Curriculun Guidelines for the 
f'rovisiOfMl High School Certificate 

General £d4JC4tl0tn * 4S s«itster hours 

Conmunlcitlons and Huminities * 16 hours 
Mathemtlcs and Natural Science « 12 hours 
Social SclefKe * 12 hours 
Health and Physical Education • 3 hours 

Professional Preparation • 17 h^irs 

Hunan &ro«tfth and Oeire1opiie«t i tlit Curriculum * 3*€ hours 
Introduction to CdiKatlon and/or School Oroanlzatlon 2*6 hours 
fyftdMental Processes and Learning Materials - 2-6 hours 
Student Teaching - 6 hours 

Special Izatlon 

tach currkulufn shall require an arM of concentration with a mlnliwjm 
of 48 semester hours encluslve of courses In Mthods; or two majors; or 
one major and tw minors; or one major and one minor «^hen credit In both 
is 48 semester hours exclusive of courses In methods. 



Curriculum Guidelines for the 
Provisional High Schoel Certificate 
for Vocational Agriculture 

Professional Agriculture tducatlon • 17 Sfimester hours 

Methods • 9 hours 

High School students 
foung^ people I Adults 

Student teaching * 8 hours 

TechnlcaT. subject matter • SO semester hours 

6 Semester hours <n each of the following 
Animal ScleiKe 

Plant and Horticulture Science 
Soil Science 

AgriCUitufii LCOnoiniCS \i*KiUding faffS fnifiig^mefit ) 

Agricultural Mechanics 
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Occupational Experience 

t • 

Three full years of farw experience after the age of 14 years. 
(This point shall be detemrlned by the teather training suff.) 



Special ixatlofi for the 
f^rovlslonal H<^ SdtooT- Certificate; t 
Areas of Concentration Business Education (Conmroe) 



Professional Business Education 

A cours« in business e^ucatldn (m^iO^ »4 saterfals) sliall ^ 

In a<id1t1on to the 4S s«me^:.«r hours rt9u1red In si^Jtct Mtter course. 

Technical subject matter • 4S s««ester hours 
AccouRt1f»9 - 8 hours 
Socrttarlal practico • U hours 
General business - 18 hours 
Cu — i i u tiectlves - 8 hours 

Octu^tlentl Ci^rlon^ 

On^ year of business or office txperltnce In the spoclfic field 

the applicant ulll ttadi. 

Currlcultfi Guidelines for the 
Frovlslonal M1^ S<hoo1 Certificate for 
Vocatlofial Home Econoiilcs 

rrofesslonal nam tc. taucatlon - li tiiinttr how> mnliwi «f vm 

course In hont economics Methods* 8 houn<fh directed Utdilng In hone 

econonlcs, and Instruction In aduU oducitlon for honwR^trs. 

Technical siibjtct natter • 48 lonestor hours 
Clothing md teitllts - 9 hours 
Fanlly Eoononlcs ft Nona Wmigawnt - 7 hours 
Fanlly Htlatloas ft Child OevtlepMUt - 8 hours 
Foods and Nutrition - 9 hoi^ 
MMltli ft none Care of the Slok - 2 hours 
Housing, Hoan Fumlshlno, Cqulpnent - 9 hours 
Elective In Hone Econonlcs - 4 hours 

OccypatlO'Mil Ei^ArffAce 

Hont n^lng experiences: Prospective teachers shall have sone 

practical experiences ulth naAagerUI responsibilities In a honi. 
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Residence In home Mnageoent house: Prospective t##chtrs shall have 
not less than sin weeks of directed eiperlence In i ho«>e management house. 

Directed experiences with children: prospective teachers shall have 
had experience In observing and working with pre-school children during 
the time th«^ are taking work in child development. 

Community experiences: The prospective teacher shall have had 
experience In malting coonunlty contacts which will enable her to be aware 

of oth^r educational oooortjinltles sych as. worklna with P7A a^d hArklna 

^ ^ ._ . _ ^ 

with comunlty p rogr am of rKreatlon and health, etc. 

e 

Work experiences: Prospective teachers shall be encouraged! to get 
some work experience under guidance that will help to develop home miking 
skills and an Insight Into problems of wage earners. 



Cwrrlcy^ym fei14el1nes for the 
Provisional High School Certificate for 
Vocational Industrial and TechnlcaJ Education 

Professional Industrial Education • 18 semester hours 
Methods In Industrial education 
Principles of Trade I Industrial Teaching 
Trade and Job Anal/sis 
Instructional Materials 
Stud^'fit Teaching 

Technical subject matter • 48 semester hours 

To Include laboratory courses In the area ii^lch the Individual 
eposes to teach. 

A maximum of 18 smester hours credU may be allowed by proficiency 
examination. 

A maximym of 6 ssiieiter h^rs credit My be allowed for supervised 
work expel rence. 

Occupational work experience 

A minimum of ?,000 clock hours of planned and supervised work experience 

shall be required In the occupation for which the per%09^ pUnt to teach. 
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IV. Faculty Time Av«11«b1e 

Table 12 Indicates the University faculty tliw In 
full time suff equivalents Mhlch will available for the 
1973-74 school year. 

TABLE 12 

THE AMOUNT OF STAFF TINE AVAILABLE IN 1973-74 
FOR EACH Uni VOCATIONAL SERVICE AKEA 
TEACMER mXAnm PmiAH(S) 

\ ' \ Staff FulUfM 

Senrlce Area EquWalent 

Agricultural Education I g5 

Business B Office Education 1.9S 

NoM EconoMlcs Education ^ \ 2.00 

Trade B Industry Education 2.00 

Distribution I Marketing O.SO 

Health Occupations 1.00 
Center for Career B Vocational 

Teecher Education 5.2S 
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V. University Facilities 
Library 

Western ICaitucky University has a total of seven libraries and 
resource centers with a total of more than 465,000 volumes. (11, p. 7) 
Avdio-Vlsual « 

Available from the audio-visual centers at Western are 3,600 
films; I.IZS f llmstrlps; and 32S videostapes. M«n^ of the aides are 
appropriate to teacher education. 
Physical Facilities 

All vocational teacher education programs appear to meet 
minimal standards for the availability of adequate physical facilities. 
The agricultural education and Industrial education programs will 
move to a new Environmental Science Building In the fall of 197S. 



a 
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C. Process Evaluation 

This aspect of the study analyzed the evaluation of the process of 
teacher education by first year teachers, education graduates pot teach- 
ing, and by pre-service students taking the same professional education 
courses. The results of this aspect of the study are reported In Tables 
13-21. 
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TABLE 13 

EVALUATION OF PREPARATION BY VISITED TEACHERS 



SERVICE 


PROFESSIONAL 




STUDENT 


SUBJECT 


AREA 


EDUCATION* 


METHODS 


TEACHING 


MATTER . 


Agriculture 


1.33* 


1.20 


1.00 


1.80 


Business & Office 


2.85 • 


1.57 


l."28 


1.82 


Home Economics 


2.57 


1.57 


1.71 


2.14 


Trade & Industry 


1.50 


1.00 


1.00 


1.25 


Average 


2.26 


1.41 


1.35 


1.74 



*Does not include methods or student teaching. 
^1 = Very Good 
4 = Very Poor 
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TABLE 14 

EVALUATION OF PREPARATION BY TEACHERS 
AS SURVEYED BY HAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Service 
Area 


Professional 
Education* 


Methods 


StudMt 
Teaching 


Subject 
Matter 


Aqricul tune 


2.00* 


2.00 


2.00 


2,00 


Business & Office 


2. SO 


. 1.50 


2.00 


2.25 


Home Economics 


2.33 


1.66 


1.33 


2.16 


Trade & Industr> 


2.00 






2.00 


Average 


2.31 


1 

1 • V # 


1.67 


2.15 



*Does not Include methods or student teaching, 
"l * Very Good 
4 « Very Poor 
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EVALUATION or PREPARATIOJ< BY GRADUATES NOT TEACHING 



Service 


ProfMsiondl 




Stud«flt 


Subject 


Area 


Education* 


Methods 


Teaching 


Matter 


Aqricul ture 


2.n* 


1.66 


1.33 


1 .77 


Business i Office 


2.30 


1 .46 


1.46 


1.B4 


Home Economics 


2.46 


1.38 


1.61 


2.00 


Trade & Industry 










♦Average 


2.31 


1.48 


1.48 


1.88 



*Doos not include methods or student t#jiching, 
1 = V<ry Good 
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Course 


i rating* 


S 




103.7? 


?1.)6 


Intra<J(*ct»of) to Secon(Jir> tduation 


100.07 


24.96 


Tests and tVasureinefjts 


109.84 


?7.?3 


Vocational Methods 


83.85 


19.50 


Agr. education Methods 


§6.00 


15.11 


Business and Office Methods 


83.33 


16.35 


Horn fcooonics Methods 


37.12 


12.96 


Trade and Industry Methods 


67.57 


15.69 


Vocational Adult Hethods 


8S.6S 


14.76 


Agr. lducatf<)n AduU Methods 


83.14 


14. IS 


Business and Office Adult Methods 


79.61 


12.06 


Home Cconoaics AduU Methods (1st bi tern) 


96.11 


1 18.26 


Mome tconooics AduU Methods (?nd bi term) 


103.09 


16.94 


*Rjtinq based on a scale of S0-?00 with SO being most favorable and ?00 being 



most unfavorable. 
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This p^ive of the ef«lu4tion process ewiphisiied t^^ collection of 
dat* coricemlng t^e product - first yt%r tetchers or In the Cise of 
Tr#<4es and If>dustf7» first yetr teichers pnrsently enrolled In owe 
or m>fr edition coursrs - of the teacher edk^catton prosran iMS 
emphasized. Data mtrt collected from the vocational teachers, from 
students of the teachers « fro* peers and iuptrvlsors of the Uathers, 

MJ^-^ f «MMBi m A ^ «^ * * # # f lir r m w-jrg 

T^les ??-W refer only to visited tc«cf»ert. The «v*r«9K detemlrwd 
In t«b1rs ?;-}6 were detemlnrd by Uto different Methods. The p«rctnt#9e 
InvoUeaent for «)1 vocational teacher;^ was dettrwlned by divldlfif an 
N - 4 service areas Into the total percentage frM §11 senrfct art«s. 
The other variables Including administrator ratings Mere averaged by 
dividing the H responding Into the total for that virli^le. For txaaiple. 
It Is n^rted In table ZZ that the average rating by adalnlstritort on 
the Iwportancf the vocational teacher coapletlng an annual bud9et Is 
3.67. This average was found by dividing the nuMbcr of ad'>ii1n1strator 
respordents Into the total of all administrator ratings. 
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ch;pt[p IV 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOWINDAT IONS 



T^e follciwimQ conclusions and necowendalions were reached 
as d re<.uU of conducting the study and as a result of analyzing 
the data collected. 

CONCiUSIONS 

1. To facilitate continuous evaluation of tne vocational teacher 
education program at Western Kentucky University, this model 
or one sirrilar to it should be Institutionalized and adopted 
ivr perf?ianent use. 

2. This woael of teacher education evalMtion is a aseai)le model 
when the following premises are accepted (1) product evaluation 
should be emphasized, (2) the product of t teacher education 
program is the classroom teacher, (3) classroom teachers should 
emphasize indirect teaching methods, (4) classroom teachers 
should create a learning situation which has a favorable 
affective environment. 

3. In order* to facilitate the utilization of departmental objec- 
tives In the evaluation p'X)cess, these objectives should 
focus more precisely on the teachers prepared by tht depart- 
ments. The objectives should answer questions referring to 
the attributes of the professionally prepared vocational 
teachers aivd n^at he or she should be ^ble to accoiv^lish. 

4 ^ i.yi.f^n fnr rrmuAmf inn anrauil Mrui Irmn r^nnm hix/jmf^ Mhlrh 

creates greater compatibility for comparison purposes is 
needed. With the present system It Is most difficult to 
compare departments. 

Continued emphasis needs to be placed on working with begin- 
ning teachers In an Inservlce fashion. Specifically, the most 
favorable responses f^m the visited teachers when rating 
professional education courses were given to the Inservlce 
courses taught In the area of trades and Industry. 

6. Products of the teacher education programs should be followed 
up by their alma mater, even if the products are not enrolled 
in graduate and Inservlce cojr^es. The teachers surveyed In 
this study expressed favorable? reaction to receiving atten- 

V 1 VTI 11 W»« \4rcif 1f17V<VWV1V11 VI ^I^f «V«Vf1> •« 11 11«ttVC- S y0SJ 

not permit an extensive personal follow-up • a ?na11 ques- 
tionnaire follow-up would heneflclal. 
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7. Vt 1,1 ted ¥OCat1on4l teachers utilized directive methods of 

tf aching tiore tH^n they utilized i^(^1rect methods of teaching. 



ft. The mc;re frequently teachers participated in educational 
activities outside the classroom the less frequently t^ey 
^re raced as an effective classroom tnnicher by their students 
arvd by project observers. 

Peers arwl supervisors; of the visited vocational teachers 
tefKled not to discrf mlnate between teachers. The tefideocy 
on their part ms tcy evaluate all of the teachers in a 
slmiliar fashion, they did not discriminate between effec- 
tive and ineffective teachers as perceived by students and 
observers. 

10. Students of the vocational teachers and project observers 
did discriminate betii^n teachers In evaluating their 
effectiveness. 

11. Grade point averages segregated iMi Mjor GPAt profeisional 
education QPA» anJ student teaching qr%^ have a total of 

13 significant correlitiui coefficients when correlated with 
variables other than themelves. Of these 13 significa*! 
correlations, three i^ere negative. 
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A 



by V f> tr»c:Hfr w^Hle he or ^ le n it or hfr . 

2. Additional vocational teactser education programs In the 
Coi«iK)f>weiHh of Kentucky and in other states should 
ytilir»*' this evaluaticHi purposes. 

5. Thit model should be c^sld^e^d for use <n evaluatln-^ 
cwpr'trncjr-based teac^^er educftton programs as well «s 
tradilioriil teacher edgcation pnyqr^ and should fce 
ucilirrd «v a tasis of comparison betJj^een the two 

prv '.:j»"arT!S . 

4. The e»ffect of utiluinq Interaction analysis as a 

prf*-serv1cr and in-ser^1ce educational technique should 
te farther #**plored. 
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Description of Verbal Mh«irlor 



li 



4CCCPT! > Ff FLING ; tcceptft iftd clarifies the 
rrnling jni t^nt of stvMlemtf in % nonthreatenirf 
Mnntr. rfelin|i majr be positiire or netstive. 
Predictini and recalling feelings sre also 

included . 

rRAISFS Oft rs COtJUACf S : praists or encovrages 
sTiJc-il 3Cilc:i or fceliavicr- Jokes thot release 
tension s^ct at the eit^f!§# of #iiatlifr iadlvitfyat^ 
noH^ing head or safing **uh huh'' or *^fO on*' are 
included . 

4CCErTS (5 USfS ipEAS OF STUDEWT : cUrlfring. 
building on 7^?>^tTopTng and accepting ^deas q\ 
students • 

ASKS QUEST 10>tfS : asklAf a quest lofi ahout content 
or proccTTurr" with the intent that the student 
sh^jy|4 answer. 

ANSirrtS STUDENT OOFSTIONS: direct answers to 
(questions regarding content or iftfic^4\kt% asked 
bf studef^ts. 

irCfURfS t*v*ft| facts or opinions about content 
or procedu e>; ^kpressing his o^n ideas; askinf 
lehetoricsl questions . 



irlSirig m Stvd^nt %h«t 



his r n vfonj **hcn tbr incotr^ctress of 

jp>wcr tan be esta*>lished hf other than 

.>]'ir3 n ^ r., ra|MriCi«1 ^i^lidation, definition 

( tvrs PinctlONs* dlrrrtlons, comun^s or orders 
(o to>iirTft 4 icu^ent ts espected to comply. 

ijRiTicrras jj stifir s mithokitY ' stateptnts 

irir^nJcrJ to change student bcTiavIor frwi a non- 



' thr 14 «>«Psofic"i tn the Ubsf rv« tional Syttm 

r tSr Arijily*!* of <lo*'»'C'» invtru<.ti&n 
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ACCcptabU to M ACCCfCaMc pattrrn; bawling 
out »(<Mon«; ftfttlAg vhy tk« ttich«r is doing 
what he it dotfig M »ii to AChlfvt or Mliicalii 
control; rejoctliif or crioiciting m ttiMlont't 
ofintoa or )ud|airiit. 



STl'DEVT T^JLK talk by ttttdtnts in rctpontr fo 
rc<)uc»tt or narrow toochor ^uottlont. The 
coachcr initiatot tlio contact or tollcltt fttid«nt*> 
ttatt»«nt. 



or procoouro tnat 



^^itioss C9ac«raias ceatent 
aro diroctod to tlic coaclirr. 



DUECTCD rtACTICt OR ACTIVITY : AO«-vtr%al btkovtor 
requtattd or sugfoaTod bjr tuo ttaclior. This 
catagory it alto utod to aeparatt atudoAt to 
ftudrnt retpoAta. 



LBMOHS TIlATIOli; 
visual 
verbal 
ttachar 



tilanca during ptrlodi ifhan 

stAtmalt «r«! ^ing i^^m or whfii Hon* 
drvoiiatratioii !• iMing conductad hy tkt 



SlUWCE Oft CONFUSION: pftutef , short poriodt of 
aiianco and pariodt of confufioa in vlilcil co muh I- 
cotton cannvjt ba uiidor^tood by the obtanror. 
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IS- Te^c^er not pr^s^t or tetc^r pment #M riot mo^'^g mo^ %lj6t^ti 

17- U4d^r daAonstratlng t correct procrdwrf tc « sliKjent or a ^m«n ?rot^c 

procedyrt to the entire cliss- 

?0. Teacher providing Additional 1nform«ti^ bjr Instruct 1^9 tH# mtirr cli'.v 
mtt^ % ttchn^tjue othtr thin t dtfwnstritlon. 
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classroom ObscrvcU iou Record 



PU PIL BEHAV IOR 
i I V* -vApathca Ic 
i 2. Obstructive 
i. , UnctTtaLn 
4. Dopendont 

TEAQtEK BEIUWIOR 



M. l)i.s»rv;.ini7Avd 

* \..'0 . \\". M'nii sr ic 

i . 1 innaLuri* '* . 
» 

.* ' . Narrow 
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No, 



Sex 



Class or 
_Subject_ 



Date 



School 



Time 



. Observer 



REMARKS: 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


N 


2 


3 




5 


6 7 


N 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


N 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6* 7 


N 



^ert 

RespoTVB4:^le^ 

Confident 

Initiating 



5. 


Partial 


I 2 3 


4 


3 


,'6 


7 


N 


Fair 


O. 


AujMtratic 


I : 2 3 


4 


5 


6 




N : 


Demofcratic 


7. 


A^VnC 


I 2 


4 


, 5 


6 


7 


N 


Responsive 


M. 




I 2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Understanding 


9. 


Harsh 


I ^2 ^ 3 




5 


6 


7 


N 


Kindly 


iO. 




I 2 3 


4 


V 5 


6 


7 


N 


Stimulating 


i 1 . 


St rrtrol yprd 


I 2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Original 




Apathetic 


I 2 3 


^1 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Alert 


1 i. 


Ihii'.npro.vft;! ve 


1 2/3, 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Attractive 


14. 


Kvail 


I 21 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Responsible 




Brral i < 


I 2 ■ 3 
I 2 \3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Steady 


lf>. 


ExLLlahl.f 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Poised 


17. 


[Incur ta In 


I 2 i 


4 


5 


6. 


7 


N 


Confident 



2 3 

2 3^ 

2 5 

2 3 

2 3 



4 


5 


6 


7 


N ' 


Systematic 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Adaptable 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Optimistic 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Integrated 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Broad 
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(To be used with classroom observation record,) 



Pupil Behaviors 

Apathetic-Alert- Pupil Behavior ^ . 
Apathetic 

1. Listless 

2. Bored-acting * 

3. Enter into activities half- ^ 
heart edlys 

Restless 
5: Attention wanderer ^ 
6. Slow in getting' under way. • 



Obsti^ctive-^^esponsible Pupil Behavior 
0 , Obstructive ' 

1. Rude to one another and/or to 
teacher. . 

2. Interrupting; demanding attention; 
^^distuijbing. , . ' , 

3. ^Obstinate; sullen. 

4. Refusal, to participate.'. 

5. Quarrelsome; iiT?itable. ' , 
^.6. Engaged in nanie-calling and/or 

tattling. 

7. Unprepared. \ . - " *^ 



1. 

2. 
3; 
4. 
5. 



1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



Alert 



Appear anxious to recite 
and participate, v 
Watch teaaher attentively.. 
Work concentratedly. 
Seem td respond eagerly. 
Prompt^and read^ to take 
part in activities'" when 
they begin. 



T Resp6n'&ibi.e ^ • 
Courteous,* co-operative, 
friendly with each other 
and with teacher.?^ 
Complete assignments 
without complaining or 
unhappiness. 
Controlled voices. 
Received help and criticism 
attentively. ^ 
Asked for 'help when needed. 
Orderly without specific 
directions from teacher • 
Prepared. 



Uncertain-Confident Pupil Behavior ^ 
Uncertain ; 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5'. 
6. 



Seem afraid to try ; unsure . 

Hesitant; iTfes t rained. * 

Appear embarrassed. 

FVequent display of nei>vous - 

habits, riail-biting, etc. 

Appear shy and timid. 

Hesitant and/or s'^ammering speech. 



Dependent- Initipiting Pupil Behavior 
^ Dependent 

1. Rely on teacher foi^ explicit 
directions. . 

2. Show little ability to^work 
things out for reives. 

3. Unable to proceed when initiative 
called for. * . J ^ 

4. Appear ^reluctant to take lead 
or to accept responsibility. 



Confident 

1. . Seem anxious to try new pr»o- 

blems or activities. 

2. Undisturbed by mistakes. 

3. Volunteer to recite. 

4. Enter freely 'into, activities, 

5. Appear relaxed. 

6. Speak with assurance. 



' Initiating 

1. ^^ Vblunteer ideas and 

suggestions . 

2. Showed resourcefulness. 

3. Take lead willingly. 

•4. Assume responsibilities 
without evasion. 



Teacher Be|iaviors 



5. 



Partial-Fair Teacher Behavior 
.Partial 



6. 



1. 
2. 

^\ 
5. 



6". 



Repeatedly slighted a pupil. 
Cdrrected or criticized > 
certain pupils repeatedly, 
Rep^>atedly gave a pi4)il 
special advantages. ' • 

Gave most attention to onfe or 
a few pupils. 

•Showed prejudice (favorable or 
unfavorable) towards some social, 
raciaj., or religious groups. 
.Expressed suspicion of motives of 
a pupil'. 



Autocratic-Democratic' Teacher Behavior 
A utocratic 

1. * Te^ls pupils each step to take, 

2. \ Intoleranf df-jpupils* idd^as. 

3. Mandator'/ in giving directions; 
orders to be obeyed at once, 

<M'. ..Interrupted pupils although their 

discussion was relevant. 
5. 'Always directed rather than 

participated; 



Fair 

1. Trea,ted.all pupils 
approximately equally. 

2. In case of controversy, 
pupil allowed to explain 
his side. 

3. Distributed attention to 
many pupils. 

Rotated leadership impar- 
tially. 
5. Based criticism or 
. praise on factual evi- 
dence, not hearsay. 



Democratic 

1. Guiied pupils without 
be^ng m^ndatory^ 

2. Exchange ideas with 
pupils. 

3. Encouraged (asked for) 
pupil opinion. 

.Encouraged pupils to 
make own decisions. 
5. Entered into activities^ 
without domination. 



7. 



Aloof-Responsive Teacher Behavior 
. Aloof 



1. 



\2. 



8. 
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3. 
4. 



5. 



Stiff and formal in^relations 1^ 
with pupils*. 

Apart, ijemoved from class 2. 

^activity. r . 

Condescending to pupils. .3. 

Routine and subject-matter only 

concei'n; pupils as persons . ^. 

* ignored. * ' .5. 

Referred to pupil as "this child" 6. 

or "that child." - 1. 



Restricted-Understanding teacher Behavior 
Restricted 

1.. Recognized, only academic 

accomplishments of pupils; no 
concern for personal problerns. 

2. Completely unsympathetic with a 
pupil's failure at a task. 

3. Called attention only to very 
good or very poor work. 
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1. 



2. 



3. 



Responsive 
Approachable to dll 
pVLpils. 

Participates in class 
activity. 

Responded to reasonable 
reqests and/or .questions. * 
Speaks to_pupils is ^equals. 
Cbnimends effort. 
Gives encouragement. 
Recognized individual 
differences. 



Understanding 
Showed .awareness of a 
pupil's pe^rsonal emo- . 
tional problems and needs. 
Was tolerant of terror 
on part. of pupil. 
Patient with a pupil 
beyond ordinary limits of 
patience. 



Restricted 
- Wag irnpatient with .a pupil. 



Harsh-Kindly Teacher Behavior 
Harsh ; / 

1 . Hypercritical ; fault-finding . 

2. Cross, curt. 

3. Depreciated pupil's efforts; 
was sarcastic. 

Scolds a great deal. 

5. Lost temper. 

6. Used threats. 

7. Permitted pupils to laugh at 
mistakes of others. 



4. 



Dull-Stimulating Teacher Behavior 
Dull 

1. Uninteresting, monotonous 
explanations. ^' ' 

2. Assignments^ provide Tittle 
' or no jnotiyation. 

3. Failis to provide challenge. 
Lack of animation. 

5. Failed to capitalize on 
pupil's interests.. 

6. Pedantic, boring. 

*7. Lacks enthusiasm; bored acting. 



1. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



/ 
1. 



2. 



3. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Stereotyped-Oi*iginal Teacher Behavior 
^ Stereotyped 

1. Used routine procedures without ^ 
variation. . ' \ . 

2. Would not depart from |5ijoce'^ure ' ^ 
to take advantage of a relevant 
question or situation. 

^3. Presentation seemed unimaginative. 
U. Not resourceful in answering / 
questions or providing 
explanations . 



>^ Urtdgrstanding 
Shpwea what appeared to be 
s incere -sympathy with * a 
pupil's viewpoint. 



Kindly 

Goes out of way to be pleas- 
ant anfi/or to.help pupil^; 
friendly. . , * 

Give a pupil a^ leseryed' 
compliment. . « ^ 

Found good things in pupils 
to call attention. to. 
Seemed to show sincere 
concern for a pupil's^ 
personal problem. 
Shewed affection without 
being demons^treitiv^. 
, Disengaged, self from a 
* pupil witfiout bluntiless. 



Stimulating 
Highly interesting pre- . 
sent at ion; gets and holds 
attention without being 
flashy. 

Clever and witty, though 
not smart-alecky or wise- 
cracking. 

Entliiusiastlc; animated. 
Ass jignments challenging. 
Took advantage of pupil 
interests . 

Brought lesson'. successfully 
to a climax • 

Seemed to prcSVbke thinking. 



Original « 
Used what seemed to be;' 
original and relatively 
unique devices to aid 
instruction. 
Tried new materials or 
methods. 

Seenpd imaginative and able , 
to develop a presentation 
around a question 'or situ- 
ation. . • 
Resourceful in answering 
question; hadTnahy pertinent 
illustrations available . 



4 
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12 • Apathetic- Alert Teacher Behavior 

Apathetic / x * 

1. Seemed listless; languid; lacked . 
enthusiasm, 
y 2. Seemed bored by pupils. 

3. Passive in response to pupils, - 
' Seemed preoccupied. 

5. Attention seemed to wander. , 

6. Sat in chair most of time; took 

no active /Part in class activities. 



13. Unimpressive-Attractive Teacher Behavior 
^ Unimpressive 



1. 

2. 
3. 

5. 



Untidy or slopiUly dressed. 
Inappropriately dressed. 
Drab, colorless ' ' 

Posture and bearing unattt'active. 
Possessed distracting personal 
habits. ' ' \ 
Munibled;- inaudiblj^' speech; limited 
expression; disagreeable voice tone; 
poor ,inflectioiT. 



1 



Alert 

1. Appeared buoyant; 
wide-aw,ake; enthu- 
siastic about activity 
of the moment. 

2. Kept constructivei.y 
busy. 

3. Gave attention to, 
and seemed Interested 
in, what was going on 
in class. 

Prompt to "pick up" 
class when pupils* 
attention -showed signs 
of lagging. 



Responaible 

1. Cl^an and neat, 

2. ' Well-groomed; dress 

-showed good taste. 

3. Posture and bearing 
attractive. 

Free from disti;>acting 
personal habits. 
5 . Plainly audible speech ; 
good expression; agree- 
able voice tone; good 
inflection. 



' 14. Evading-Responsible Teacher Behavior 

V Evading 

1. .Avoided responsiblity ; disinclined 
to make decisions. 

2. "Passed the buck" to class, to 
other teachers, etc. 

3. Left learning to pupil, failing 
to give adequate help. 

4. Let a difficult situation get 
out of control. ' ^ 

5. Assignments and directions 
indefinite. / 

6. No ins i stance on either individual 
or group standards. 

7. Inattentive with pupils. _ 

8. Cursory. 



15/ Eirratic-Steady Teaofier Behavior 

Erratic ^ ^ . 

1. Impulsive; uncon"toolJ.ed; temper- 
amental; unsteady. - 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7 . 

, '8. 

9. 
10. 



1. 
2. 



Responsible 
Assumed responsibility; 
^makes decisions 
required. 
Conscientious. 
Punctual. 

Painstaking; careful. 
Suggested aids to 
learning. 

Controlled a difficult 
situation. v 
Gave definite direc- 
tions. 

Called attention to 
standards of quali^ty. 
Attentive to classic/ 
Thorough. ' 



Steady 
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Calm; controlled. 
Maintained progress 
toward ,6bjective. ^ 
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Erratic 



7. Course of aciHon^ easily swayed 
' UY' circuipstances of the moment, 
3, Inconsistent; 



Steady ^ 

3. Stable, coTisistent, predict- 
. able. / 



leJ., Excitabl6-Poised. Teacher Behavior 
, Excitable 



1. 



2. 



Easily disturbed and upser; 1. 
flustered by classroom situation. 2, 
Hui^ried in class activities^ • 
spoke rapidly using may words 
and gestures. 



Was "jumpy" ;^ nervous.. 



r 



3, 



Poised 

Seemed at ease at all times. 
Unruffled by situation that 
developed in classroom; 
dignified withoug being 
rstiff or formal. 
Unhurried in ^c lass activ- 
ities; spoke quietly and 
slowly. * * ' ^ 

Successfully diverted 
attention from a stress 
situation in classroom^ , 



17, 



18, 



19, 



Uncertain-Confident Tfeacher Behavior 
Uncertain 

1. Seemed unsure of ^elf; falter- 
ing, hesitant. 

2. Appeared timid and shy.' 

3. Appeared artificial. 
U, Disturbed and embarrassed 

. by mistakes and/or criticism. 



1. 



2. 



Confident 
Seemed sure of self; self- 
confident in relatic5ns with . 
pupils. • 
Undisturbed and unembarrassed 
by mistakes and/or criticism. 



s . 

Disorganized-Systematic Teacher Behavior 
. Disorganized 

1, No plan for class work 1. 

2 , Unprepared . 

3, Objectives not apparent; 2. 
undecided as to next sirep. ^ . 3. . 
Wasted time^ 

5, ^ Explanations not/to the point, 

6, ; Easily distracted from matter 

at hand. 



5. 
6, 



Inflexible- Adaptable Teacher Behavior 

Inflexible 
1. Rigid in conforming to routine". 
2\ Made no attempt to adapt 

material's to individual pupils. 2 
3. / Appeared incapable of modj.fying ' , 
ir explanati on or activities to 
• meet particjli&r classroom .3^ 
situations. ^ ^ \ 

U. Impatient with interruptions and 
dis'gr^ssions. 
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Systematic ^ 
Ev i dence of a pi anned 
though flexible procedure. 
Well prepared. 
Careftil in planning with 
pupils. 

Systematic about procedure 

of class; ^ ' - 

Had anticipated needs. 

Provided reasonable 

explanations. 

Held discussion together; 

objectives apparent. 



Adaptable 
Flexible in adapting 
explanations. • 
Individualized materials for 
pupils as required; aflapted 
activities to pupils. 
Took advantage of pupils ' ^ 
questions to further clarify 
ideas. * 
Met an unusual classroom 
situation competently.' 



Pess^mistic-Optirpistic Teacher Behavior 
Pessimistic 



1; 
'2. 
3, 

4. 



5. 
6. 



Depressed; unhappy. 
Skeptical. - 
Called attention to potential 
"bad." 

Expressed hopelessness of **edu- 
cation today/' the school system, 
or fellow educatHDrs. ^ 
Noted mistakes; ignored gpod points. 
Frowned ^ great deal; had Unpleasant 
•facial expf'ession. 



Immature^ Integrated Teacher Behavioif' 
' Immature. 

1. Appeared naive in approach. to 
classroom situations . 

2. ; Sfelf-pitying; complaining; 

demanding. 

3. Boastful; conceited. 



Narrow-Broad I'eacher Behavior 
. Narrow 

1. Presentation strongly suggested 
' limited background in subject 
or matyerial^ lack of scholarship, 
Did not dep^irt from text.. 
Failed to enrich discussions 
with illustrations from related 
areas. ' 

Showed little evidence of 
breadth of cultural background 
in such areas as science, arts^ 
literatut»e, and history. 
Answers to pupils* questions 
incomplete or inacciirate. 
"Moncritical approach to subject. 
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3. 



4. 



5. 



OptiTnistic ^ • \ 
1» Cheerful; good-natured. 

2. •'""Genial. / 

3. Joked with pupils on . 
occasion. . 

4. ' Emphasized potential . ^ 

"goocf." ; 

5. Looked on bright side; 
spoke optimistically . 
of tfhe future. 

f. 

6. 'Called attention to 
good paints; emphasized 

^ the positive. 



y Integrated 

1. * Maintained *class as 

center of activity ; 
kept, self out of spot- 
light; ^referred to 
class's activities, 
not own. 

2. Emotionally well con- 
trolled. 



' Broad 

1. PriBsentation suggested 
good background in sub- ^ 
ject; good scholarship 

';suggested. *\ ■ 

2. Drew examples and expla- 
nations ft?om various 

\ sources. and related 
■ ^ fields. . - 

3. Showed evidence of 
broad cultural back-- 
ground injscience, art^ 
literatut>ft, history, etc, 

4. Gave satisfying, com- 
plete, and accurate^ 
answers to questions ^ 

5. Was constructively 
critical in approach 
to Slab ject matter. 



DIRECTIONS 



In the» foUowing^ you will find a number of non-classroom activities 
which a vocational teacher may carry out.. Wease respond to^^ach activity 
completed by yoM or which will be completed by ypu by the end of the srhqol 
year by , circling YES. Those activities which you will not complete should 
be circled NO. For each yes response there will be somewhat more detailed 
informatiori requested.; 

NON-CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES OF THE VOeATIONAL 
, * ^ TEACHER 



1.^ Utilize a. departmental advi^sory council' 

No. of meetings / 

No.^ of council members* . , ■ 



4. 



5^ 



6. 



2, Conduct a survey .wi th reference to comnuni ty 
•vocational needs 

No. of people contacte d 

3. Write istudent performance objecHves for vocationa\ 
courses taught . . 

Approximate No. of objectives written__/__ 

Develop an annual departmental budget 



Check, the f ollowing whidi were pi^irts of /the budget 

Toqjs . 

Equipmen t ^ . 

Reference booki 



Consumable supplies 
Travel expense 
Other ^ 



Please name 



Develop a long range budget (3-5 years). 

Check the following, whi^ih were parts, of the budget 

Tools_ ' '^r / ' , 

Equipment ■ . • 

Reference'T)ooks ^ * 

Consumable supplies ' \ 

Travel exper^s^ 

. Other 



Please^ name 



Develop an annual state plan 

Check the following Which were included 

New equipment . ^ ' \ 

New supplies^ 

N?w courses ^ 
Additional .facult y 
Disadvantaged progra m 

Handicapped progra m 



YES 



YES 



YES 



YES 



YES 



Y^S 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



Cooperati ve program 



Anticipated enrollment . . * 

7* Develop a long range plan (5 year state plan) • YES , V ^0 

New equipmeht;^^^ / , * . . 

New suppli^S_ ^ - ' / . J 

New courses^ . ' " ^* 

Additional facult y ^ V " 

Disadvantaged progra m - 

Handicapped progratn' - * 



Cooperative program_ 



Anticipated enrpllment 



8. Utilize follow-up data on graduates^ of your department YE5 ^ . NO 

Percentage of last year's graduates from whom 

data were cpllected ' • . \ 

9. Utilize a filing system ^ YES m\ 

Check the following which are appropriate 
For instructional materials . . " ' 

For student records,^ _^ - 

For state reports ^ 

For information on occupational opportunities^ 

Were you aole to use existing file •system_^ ^ 

Or utilize a new filing system 



V 



No. of meetings held^ 



No. of contests entered • 

Q Held a banquet ' YES NO 
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10. Provide for safety, of students YES NO. - 

Check the appropriate ones provided i 
. * Require safety apparel ■ i , « 

First aid equipment available ^ ' y • , 

Safety instruction ^ ^ I 



ll. Work.' with tools and equipment . " , • YES , NO 

Check if applicable 

Inventory tools *and equipment ^^^^^ ■ " 

Repair and service tools and equipment 



.12. Conduct home visits . • YES - NO 

Average No. of home visits per student t - 

^ i-.ia. Inform the public about vocational programs through <4 

^ the use of mass media ^ ^ . YES NO 

No. .of newspaper articles 

No; of radio programs >^ . 

Departmental brochure ' ■ - ' * ' 

" Other means ^ 



14. Make presentat;,ions concernin^g the vocational prcjgram ^ 

to the general public : / . , YES ^ NO 

No. of presentations • "~ ^ . 

15. ^^dvised a student vocational organization^ * YES , NO 
fSV^'^ . Name of organization^ * ' 
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16. Belortg to professional organizations | YES 

Acronyms of lilrofessional organizations , " 
. ■ , joine d' J 
No. of district and/or regional meetings 

. - attended , • 

No. of workshops attende d ~" 

j^^7. University courses taken since started tjeaching YES 
^ No. of - graduates .hours earne d ' t: 

No. of , undergraduate hours earne d 

18. Pljaced co-op students in a work station YES 

No. of students coopiBriatively place d 
Employer-employee contract utilized ~ YES NO 
No. of students assisted In obtaining a 
V work permi t . ' . 

No. of supervisory visits per co-<^ studen t 

19. Offered courses to adult students • YES 

No. of courses ■■ . 

• No. of adults enrolled ■ ^ 

20. Fi Ted state reports YES 
• Mileage rbpor t ' ' 

Other reports P Tease^name ■ .\ 



/ 

{ ■ 



Rir 



\ 



■ w 

r 



) ■ 



\ " ■ ■ 



- 1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

. 5. 
6. 
7. 

10. 

11. ■ 

V 12. 
13. 

14. 

.15. 
16. 
17. 

is: 

' , 19. 
•20. 
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Rate the following activities as to ttie importance , 
of being completed in the above named teacher^S 
vocational department. , ' % . 



'Utilize a cfepartmentaV advisory council 

Conduct a coniT!Kni,ty survey ' 

Write student performance objectives 
for students • 

^Develop an apnual departmental budget 
Develop a long range budget (3-5 years) 
Develop an annual state plan- ' 
Develop a long range plan (5 year state plan.) 
GathY follow-up data on department graduates 

Have an effective filing systefn.^ 

o ■ 

Provide for safety of students 



first aiid equipment and. safety 



(apparel, 
instruction) 



Repair and inventory tools ancj equipment ' 

Conduct home visits . r. i 

-■ 6 - ■ ■ ' 
Use the available mass media to inform the. public 

about vocational programs (radio, newspaper 

brochures) ^ 



Make presentations concerning 
program to the general publiq 



the vocational 



Advise a student vocational organization 
Belong to professional organizations ' 
Take Unlyersi ty^ coufses 
Place co-op stuoents i^h a work station 
Offer courses to \adul t students 



File-state> reportsj (mileage, etc.) 



^ 



^5 . 

o 

3 . 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
-s 

D* 



2 ■ 


3 . 


4 5 


'2 


3 


'4' « 


O 

c 






2 


3 


4) 5 


2 


3 


4 5. 


0. 

u 


0 




2- 


3 


4' 5 




3 


4 5 


V 


3 


4 5 


■\ 


3 


4 5 


2 


3 


4. 5- 


2 


3 


'4 5. 



3 

,3 
3 
3 



2^3 
2 ' 3 
'2 . 3. 

\ "' 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 

■5, 
5 

5 . 

"5 
5" 
5 
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NAME 



1^- 



PLEASE CIRCLE YOUR CHOICE 

1. How would you rate the required. professional 
education courses preparinq you for the \y ; 
teaching fJrofessionr {.not including^methods 

and student teachingj^ ; 

_ \ I ' ' ■ . ^ • 

2. How would yiu/rataJ:he,jTiethods and student 
teaching courses' in preparing you for the 
teaching profession? • 

Methods ; ; 
Student Teaching ' / 

'3. How would you rate the subject-^natter courses y , 
. taken in 'terms of preparing for the teaching--^ 
profession? . ' * 



o 

, o 

. o 



1 

i' 



1 



CD 

o 
o 

CL 



2 
2 



o 

o 



3 

.3 



o 
o 



4 
4 



Rate the following college courses on each of the J:hree dimensions 
sRown. 1). How useful or relevant has, the, course been to your teaching? 
7) What was the quality of the instruction in the course? 3) How 
sufficient was the instruction in the course? If you did hot take the 
course at WKU^. check the apprbpriate box. 



4/ Introduction 
to Secondary 
.Ed. ' 

5. Human Growth 
and Develop- 

/ : ment 
. , ■ . 

6. Tests andl 

/ Measurements 

7. Methods and 
.'Materials 

8. Student 
Teaching 

9. Audio-visual 
Aids 

10 / Adult 
^ Methods 

6' Other : 

ERIC 



O 



a> 

3 



D 

D 
D 

n 

Li 

G 

-i: 



l^sefufness 
of Course 



^2 



o 



t: 

(0 



OI 



0) 



V) 

Vo 

Ui 
Ui 



U 1 



I 

1^ 

1 
1 
1 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



2, 3. 



2 
2 



3 
3 



\ 
4 



4' 

4 

4 

4 
4 



Quality of 
Instruction 



< 

«3 

o 
o 
a. 



o 



1 2 
1 .2 
1. 2 



2 

2 

# 

2 



-o 

§ 

-J 



1 2 3 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



o 

■ o 



4 

4- 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 



.Sufficiency of 
Instruction 



1 



C 

1^^ 



r- 

c 



o 

3 



1 2 



2 
2 
2 



1 .2 
1 2 



1 
1 



2 
2 



m 

X 

n 

(V 

i/i 
•J. 

< 



r' -1" 

i o'" 



13- ■ 
3 

* ' 

3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
A 
4 
4 



Rate each of the following items on-^e three dimensions shown. 
1) How serious is the problem forj you in your teaching situation? 2) 
How would you evaluate the quality* of your college preparation in this 
area? 3) How sufficient was your college preparation in this area? 



Seriousness of 
Problem 



Quality of 
Instruction 



12. Developing rap- 
. . port with stu- 
dents 

13. Teaching gift- 
ed students 's 

14. Teaching below 
everage students 

15. Teaching mental- 
ly handicapped 
students 

16. Teaching physic- 
ally bandi capp- 
ed students 

17. teajching dis-;;^ 
respectful stu- 
dents . 

18. Teaching studentk 
of varying socio}- 
economic levels 

19. V Maintaining 

disciipline 

20 X Mo^vating 
Students 




21.' Faculty reTa^ 
i tionshlps 

22... Relationship ' 
. , .isiith adninis- 
i ■ i ' tratio'n 

23. Relationship 
Q with parents 



lERlC 



o 

3> 



r- tn CO 



-J. 
0> 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 

2 



1 
1 

i 

o , 

. f 

1 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



1 2 3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



3 4 



O 

o 

CL 



r o 



cn -D <c 

o o . fl) 
o O 

- g 

-J 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 



r 2 



3. 
3 
3 
3 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 



4 
4. 
4 
4 



2 3 '4 



4 
4 
4 
4 



3 4 



Sufficiency of 
Instruction 



> 2 m 

a. c -•. X 

5 f) «♦ .n 

o> o n> lA 
<+ 3 ■ -«. 

(D • l-H < 

<+ 
I 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 

.2 



U. 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



3-' 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



2 

O 

3 



-4 

4' 



4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



SenoMsness of 
Problem 



2 r- CO CO 

o c ro 

r+ c+ cr < 

ft* — • n- . 

r+ ID Di CD • 



24. Relationship 
with. people . 

, ,\ in' community 

25., 'Test Pr^para- 
ti OH' ani^ use 

26 Technique's of 
' . evaluating 
student per- 
formance 

27. -Various teach 
' ing techn^ues 

.28. Use of audio- 
visual aids 

25. Self-evaluat- 
' ion of teach- 
ing 



30. Lessoh planninj 

31. Program J) Tann- 
ing 

- / ■ ■ 



■/ 
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12 3 4 

1 '2 3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3; 4 

*1 2 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

12 3 4 
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Quality of 
Instruction 



<: ff> -a 

(D O O 
*< O. 

•CI ^ 

o 
o 
a. 



■ -r 

1 2 8 

1 2 3 



1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 ? 3 

1 2 3 

12 3 



n, 

■o 
o 
o 
-J 



4 

4. 



4 
4 
4 



Sufficiency of . 
Instruction ^ 

i > r- m 



cx 




X 


O 


CD 


.n 


O 




JO 


n- ft 


ID 




c 


^* «^ 


<A 






O CD 


I/) 




3 






(D 




<' 








ID 


C 
















tion 



1 *• 2 - 3 4 
. 2 3 4 



1 2 .3 4 

1 ,2^' Z 4 

1 2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

1- 2 3; 4 

1 2 3 4 



CAREER BASE LINE DATA 



,1 . Name * 



,2. Age__^ 
3. Sex ' 



4. Year Qraduated from WKU 



5; -ifdijor (Area of Concentration) 
6. ' Minor 



7. Are you presently- teaching? YES N O 

\ : — ~ 

8. If you are presently teaching: 

(ai) Su^'ject Matte r - 

(b) Name of School' for which you teach 



(c) Location of School 

(d) Grade Level(s) 



9. Grade Point Averages: 
* ^ (a) ^ Major <5PA 



b) Mi nor GP A 

(c) Professional Ed. GPA 

(d) Toital GPA x 



(e) Student Teaching Grade_ 



10: Did you attend /CT>s^ at any other college or university? YES NO^ 

If YES how macy^ semesters were taken? 

Were professional education courses taken 

at another school? YES NO 

If YES list them below: 



At what school were these classes taken? 



11. Have you had any occupational experience related to your 
present teaching, fi el dA/ 
YES ^ N O r 

"ienc6 ar 



If YES what experience and how expensive was the experience?^ 



CAREER BASE LINE DATA 



Naine 



School Address 

Age 



4. Sex 



1 

2 
3 

5. -Year Graduated from WKU 
,6. 
7. 

8. - Are you presently teaching? YES 

9. If you aif^ presently teaching: 

(a) Subject Matter ' . 

(b) *Nane of School for which you teach 

' (c) 'Location of^ School 



Major (Area of Concentration) ^ 
Minor 



NO 



10, 



(d) Grade Level (s) 

Girade Point Av#rag6s: 
(a) Major CPA 
(b Minor GPA 



(c) Professional Ed. GPA 
^ |dj Total GPA 



Student melting Grade 



11. Did you attel^d classes^ at any cjollege or university? YES NO, 

Jf YES how many semesters were t;aicen? 



Were professi'onal educatioiv courses taken at another school? ^ 

YES _ NO ' 

If YEOTst thenTBelow: 



At what school were these classes taken? 



12. •Rave you had any occupational experience related to yo^^r present teaching 

. field? YES NO % / 

If YES what experience and how extensiye was the experience? ' ' 



13. Please include by period your daily teaching schedule 



Period 



Class 
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— '^^ 




— 1. - 






^ — 












' r 



' CARE^f BASE LINE DATA ^ 



1 . Name 



2^ Address 

3. Age 

4 . 'Sex > 



5. Year/Graduated from WKU 



6. Major (Area of Concentration) 

7. Minor 



8. Grade Point Averages: 
.(a) Major GPA ' 



(b) Minor GP A - ' 

(c) ■ Professcional Ed. GP A- 

(d) TotalGP A ' 

(e) . Student, Teaching Grade ' 



V 



9. Did you attend classes at any other college or un.iversity? YES^ NO^ 

If YES, how ^many. semesters were taken?_ ■ - 

Mere professional education^courses talcin 

at another, school? YES^ JiO 

If YES, list them below: . - 



10. Have you had any occupational ex(>fr1ence related to your teaching field? 

YES ^ , N O . \ , 
If YES, what experliMice and how extensive was the experience? y 



V*. Prese|)t Occupation^ 



pic V, 



r 



Place a check mark in front of each statement whisph describes 
best the reason(g) why you are not presently teaching. . 

^ 1. I do not. feel prepared to teach. 

. 2. I couldNiot find a .teaching position' dfter ' 

. graduation. . , , ■' ^ , r 

• 3. I dedided^i\did not like ^teaching, ( 

H. ,I^never intended to tea^h. ; ' \ . 

5. r'can make more money ^p anothel? field. 

6. I got married have family responsibilties, 

7. I am' attending graduate schgpi. 

8. Othel? . ^ ■ » ' 



Please describe your present outlook toward teaching 'by checking^ 
•the appropriate st^tement(s). ^ , 

■ • • ■ ' * ■ ' ' . 

1, I am preseht4,y seeking a; teaching position. 

^ 2. ^ I am not presently seeking a teaching: position, 

but intend to by next fall. ,y 
' ■ 3. I am not presently iseeking a teaching poisition, 
^ but probably will. in a few years (3*5 years). 

4. I am not presently seekinjg"^ teaching ^position, 

but probably wiU in the distant future (10-20 
f years). * 
' ' - " 5. I am not presently seeking a teaching position and 
probably never jwill. " 
6. Other \ . 
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(c) By Richard E. Spencer, 1965 
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I learn more when other teaching.meftiods are used. 



It was a waste of time. 



Overan, the course was good. 



0 

o 



-1,-1 -J. 



.The textbook was very gtfod. 



: i The instructor seerfied to be tnjterested in students as persons, 



Z 



i More courses srfould be taught this way.i 



The course held my interest. 



would have prefetred^another method of teaching in this course. 



It was easy to rema in attentive. v; / . 

/the ir^structor did not synthesize, integrate d> summarize effectively. 



Not muchp^as gained by taking thisj;t)urse.^ 



~ — ' ■_ 

IT L'il ' 



The instructor encouraged the ■development of hffw viewpoints and appreciations. 
The course material seemed worthwWIe, 



" I It was diffjdi>fl'lo remain attentive. 



SAMPLE .MARKS: 

USE • 

PENCIL 

ONLY 



C) I A D 

■d) -C. I 



RESPONSE CODE: 



MARK S A I r vgu st.rongly agree 

WITH THE »TEM. ^. 

MARK A 'if you a^cree m oderately 

. WITH THE ITEM 
MARK D IF. YOU DISAGREE MODERATELY 



MARK , 5D. If YOU strongly disagree 

WITH THE ITEM , 



: Instructor did not review promptly and In such a way that stucjents could understand their weaknesses. 

'..Homework assignments weie helpful in understanding the course. 

■There. was not enough stud ent pafticipation for this type of coufS"e. 

: ■ ■ : « 



' The instructor had a thorough knowledge of his subject matter^ 




IF PART II OR MM S TO B.E USED 


: The content of the course was gcTod, 





The course increased my general knowledge. 



The types of teaii questions used were good. 



Held my attention throughout the course. 



The demands of the studtnts were not considered by the instructor. 
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Uninteresting course. 



it was a very worthwhile course. 



Some .things were. not explained very well. 



The way in which this cou(se was taught results in b'ettet student learning. 



The course material was too difficult. 



One of my poorest courses. 



Materia] in the course was easy to follow. 



^The instructor seemed to cons^er teaching as a chore or roulir?e activi^ty.' 



Mor&outside reading is necessary. 



u^ 



Courig fi;iap»rial was poorly organized: 



Course was not very helpfuf. 



it was quite interesting. 

Tfhink that the course was taught quite well. 



I would prefet a different method of instruction. 



The pace, of the couise was too slow. 



COMPLETE SECTIONS BELOW ACCORDING 
TO YOUR, INSTRUCTOR'S DIRECTIONS: 



OPTfONAL 
' PART II ' 
' ITEMS 51.^5 



OPTIONAL 
PART 111 . 
ITEMS JS-m 



~-7 j '-irA ! r.jsr) 



At times I was confused. 



Excellent course content. 



The examinatioris were too difficult* 
Generally, the course was well organized. 
Itieas and concepts were developed too rapidly. 
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The content of the course was too elementary 



Some days I was not very interested in this course 



ERLC 



It. was quite bj^'ing. 




/ ..: ■• 


.11: -'j 


The instructor exhibited professional dignity and bearing in the classroom. i 








Another method of rnstructfon should have been employed. 






N .' r- ' •■ ; 


r. , The couwe was quite useful. . | 






'■ i ! c- ■ s r;l 


: -v - 1 would take another course that was taught this way, ^ [ 
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C^Mtar for CavMr end 



WESTERN KENTyCKY UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING CREEN, KENTUCKY 42101 



April 13, 1973 



1L 



J: 



VThe Center far Career^nd Vocational Teacher Educationns conducting 
a project Which is evaluajnng vocational teacher education Arpgrains at 
Western Kentucky Univerfity. We are interested ih-obtalningj certain • 
background information about ^ou and your opinion of the teai|her educat^orr 
program you completed. 
/ 

P>ease^take a few minutes to complete the enclosed*forms[and return 
them in tNe self ^addressed envelope: Your cooperation and a^istance 
are greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours,^ 



■6 



John Hitlisdn 
Assiistant Professor of 
Occupational Education 



JHrgc 
Enclosure 
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